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CHAPTER  1 


INTRODUCTION 

Many  studies  have  examined  people's  need  structures. 
One  of  the  most  popular  theories  is  McClelland’s  trichotomy 
of  needs  (McClelland,  1951,  1955,  1971;  McClelland,  Atkinson, 
Clark,  &  Lowell,  1976).  McClelland  differentiated  his  need 
structure  into  three  groups:  need  for  achievement  (nAch), 
need  for  power  (nPow),  and  need  for  affiliation  (nAff). 
According  to  McClelland  et  al .  (1976),  nAch  is  a  motive 
which  is  active  in  people  who  normally  take  moderate  risks, 
want  immediate  and  concrete  feedback  on  their  performance, 
accomplish  tasks  because  the  tasks  are  intrinsically  satis¬ 
fying,  and  are  preoccupied  with  a  task  until  it  is  success¬ 
fully  completed.  McClelland  and  Burnham  (1979)  characterized 
nPow,  the  second  motive,  as  active  in  people  who  strive  for 
power  and  feel  a  need  to  manipulate  others.  NPow  has  two 
emphases.  In  the  first,  socialized  power,  the  individual 
orients  his  nPow  towards  the  improvement  of  the  organization. 
Self-aggrandizement  is  secondary.  The  other  emphasis  is 
more  self-centered.  People  with  this  aspect  of  nPow  are 
typically  rude,  sexually  exploitative,  and  collect  symbols 
of  personal  prestige  such  as  fancy  cars.  The  third  motive, 
nAff,  relates  to  the  need  for  social  contact.  This  need 
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emphasizes  the  importance  of  drawing  near,  cooperating,  and 
remaining  loyal  to  another  person  who  is  seen  as  similar  to 
oneself  and  a  friend  (Murray,  1938).  In  addition  to 
McClelland's  own  research  on  the  theory  (McClelland,  1969, 
1971,  1972,  1975,  1979;  McClelland  &  Winter,  1969;  McClelland 
&  Watson,  1973;  McClelland  &  Burnham,  1975;  McClelland, 
Constantian,  Regalado,  &  Stone,  1978;  McClelland  &  Jemmott, 
1980),  numerous  other  researchers  have  produced  studies  on 
the  need  theory.  Most  of  the  studies  addressed  nAch , 
although  some  have  also  researched  nPow  (Donley  &  Winter, 
1970;  Durand,  1975;  Varga,  1975)  and  nAff  (Friis  &  Knox, 

1972;  Rotondi,  1976). 

The  research  on  nAch  emphasizes  three  distinct  areas: 
the  link  between  nAch  and  behavioral  outcomes  (McClelland  & 
Watson,  1973;  Durand,  1975;  Varga,  1975;  Rotondi,  1976; 

Singh,  1978),  nAch  as  a  moderating  variable  (Steers  & 

Spencer,  1977;  Stone,  Mowday ,  &  Porter,  1977;  Morris  & 

Snyder,  1979),  and  measuring  nAch  (Donley  &  Winter,  1970; 
Friis  and  Knox,  1972;  Hines,  1973;  Steers  and  Braunstein, 
1976;  Fineman,  1977;  Helmreich,  Beane,  Lucker ,  &  Spence, 

1978;  Harrell  and  Stahl,  1981;  Stahl  &  Harrell,  1981). 

These  groupings  should  not  be  considered  definitive;  they 
are  based  on  the  authors'  research  in  this  area,  and  have 
assisted  in  narrowing  the  scope  of  the  present  study.  Also, 
the  above  references  should  not  be  viewed  as  exhaustive; 
however,  they  do  provide  a  sampling  of  the  research  related 
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to  McClelland’s  need  theory.  The  abundance  of  material  in 
this  area  indicates  the  scholarly  interest  and  enthusiasm 
in  further  refining  the  trichotomy  of  needs  theory. 

One  aspect  of  McClelland's  need  theory  that  has 
elicited  much  attention  is  its  measurement  instrument:  the 
Thematic  Apperception  Test  (TAT).  The  TAT  is  McClelland's 
original  instrument  for  measuring  nAch ,  nPow,  and  nAff.  As 
a  projective  technique,  the  TAT  permits  an  infinite  number 
of  responses  that  are  bounded  only  by  the  subject’s  imagi¬ 
nation.  The  subject  "projects"  his/her  values  and  thoughts 
in  response  to  a  given  stimulus  (Anastasi,  1976).  The  TAT 
uses  ambiguous  pictures  as  stimuli  to  evoke  the  subject’s 
written  response  (Harrell  &  Stahl,  1981).  This  ambiguity 
is  a  central  aspect  of  projective  techniques;  the  subject  is 
normally  unaware  of  the  specific  needs  which  he/she  provides 
in  the  written  response  to  the  stimulus,  nor  is  he/she  aware 
of  how  the  researcher  will  evaluate  the  response.  Those 
who  favor  projective  techniques  point  to  their  ability  to 
reveal  "covert,  latent,  or  unconscious  aspects  of  personality 
[Anastasi,  1976,  p.  559]." 

However,  the  TAT  and  projective  techniques  in  gen¬ 
eral  have  not  been  without  their  critics.  Fineman  reviewed 
nAch  measuring  instruments  (1977).  He  placed  special 
emphasis  on  the  TAT.  Of  78  inter-test  correlations,  the 
overall  median  correlation  was  0.12.  When  tested  for 
internal  consistency,  the  TAT  produced  a  median  correlation 
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of  0.32.  Fineman  further  evaluated  the  TAT's  stability  over 
time.  The  examination  produced  a  correlation  of  0.22  over 
two  weeks  (1977). 

In  measuring  TAT  validity,  Fineman  found  that  of  59 
reported  relationships  between  the  TAT,  nAch,  and  perfor¬ 
mance,  only  28  were  statistically  significant  (1977).  In 
conclusion,  he  stated  that  the  empirical  evidence  cannot 
justify  the  use  of  projective  techniques  to  measure  nAch 
on  conventional  psychometric  grounds  (1977). 

In  contrast  to  Fineman 's  emphasis,  Hines  studied  the 
feasibility  of  nonprojective  techniques  in  measuring  nAch. 
Using  the  Lynn  Achievement  Motivation  Questionnaire,  Hines 
sampled  80  entrepreneurs,  74  engineers,  68  accountants,  and 
93  middle  managers  (1973).  He  concluded  that  this  nonpro¬ 
jective  technique  reflected  the  traditional  pattern  of 
McClelland’s  model  which  used  projective  techniques  (1973). 

Over  approximately  the  last  decade,  behavioral ly- 
based  decision  scales  have  gained  popularity  as  alternatives 
to  projective  techniques.  Slovic,  Fischhoff,  and  Lichten¬ 
stein  generated  an  extensive  literature  review  on  behavioral 
decision  theory  (1977).  More  relevant  to  the  scope  of  this 
study  were  the  studies  conducted  on  need  structure  using 
behaviorally-based  scales.  Steers  and  Braunstein  developed 
the  Manifest  Needs  Questionnaire  (1976)  to  measure  Murray's 
theory  (Murray,  1938)  of  motivation,  as  refined  by  McClelland 
and  Atkinson  (Atkinson,  1958).  Steers  and  Braunstein 's 
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research  was  prompted  by  a  need  for  "unencumbering  yet 
reliable  research  instruments  designed  to  measure  such  needs 
[1976,  p.  251]."  They  stated  that  while  current  instruments 
ignore  the  absence  of  necessary  need  stimuli  in  the  subject's 
environment,  a  behaviorally-based  scale  measures  only  those 
attributes  related  to  behavior.  Using  a  sample  of  96  manage¬ 
ment  students,  one  use  of  the  Manifest  Needs  Questionnaire 
(MNQ)  resulted  in  highly  acceptable  degrees  of  association 
between  nAch  and  need  for  dominance,  and  moderately  accept¬ 
able  degrees  of  association  between  nAff  and  need  for  auton¬ 
omy  (1976).  The  range  for  test-retest  reliability  was  0.72 — 
0.86  (1976).  In  a  follow-on  study,  Steers  and  Spencer  used 
the  MNQ  to  measure  achievement  motivation  in  job  design 
(1977).  The  MNQ  was  administered  to  115  managers  in  major 
manufacturing  firms.  Results  on  the  influence  of  job  design 
on  job  attitudes  within  the  context  of  organizational  commit¬ 
ment  were  consistent  with  results  obtained  by  Steers  and 
Braunstein  (1976). 

Two  more  recent  studies  have  addressed  the  use  of 
behavioral  decision  theory  in  conjunction  with  McClelland's 
trichotomy  of  needs.  Stahl  and  Harrell  tested  Vroom's 
model  (Vroom,  1964)  and  produced  little  empirical  support 
(Stahl  &  Harrell,  1981).  Their  research  was  prompted  by  the 
conclusions  of  DeLeo  and  Pritchard  that 

The  procedure  of  testing  expectancy-valence 
models  with  survey  methodology  seems  clearly  inappro¬ 
priate  given  the  quality  of  the  measuring  instruments 
currently  available  [1974,  p.  148], 
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and  the  suggestion  of  Mitchell  and  Beach  (1977)  and  Zedeck 
(1977)  that  expectancy  theory  could  best  be  measured  by 
behavior-decision  theory  approaches  in  lieu  of  encountering 
the  same  problems  that  had  surfaced  in  other  instruments. 

Harrell  and  Stahl  performed  additional  research  on 
McClelland's  trichotomy  of  needs  using  a  behaviorally-based 
scale  (1981).  The  instrument,  a  decision-making  exercise 
in  questionnaire  format,  asked  each  subject  to  determine  the 
probability  that  he/she  would  seek  a  number  of  hypothetical 
jobs  (1981).  Subjects  were  acquired  from  three  population 
groups:  347  junior  Air  Force  (AF)  officers  (156  question¬ 

naires  returned),  475  scientists  and  engineers  employed  at 
an  AF  laboratory  (173  returned),  and  174  high  level  AF 
officers  enrolled  at  an  AF  professional  military  education 
(PME)  school  (95  returned).  The  probabilities  were  provided 
by  the  researchers  and  ranged  from  0%  to  100%  in  increments 
of  10%.  The  results  for  each  subject  were  modeled  using 
multiple  regression  (1981).  Regression  analysis  determined 
how  each  subject  weighted  the  various  needs  (1981). 

Final  results  indicated  that  samples  one  and  two  had 
significantly  higher  nAch  than  nPow  or  nAff.  Sample  three 
had  significantly  lower  nAch  and  higher  nPow  scores  than  the 
other  two  samples.  While  recognizing  that  this  was  only  a 
preliminary  study,  the  authors  suggested  that  behavioral 
decision  theory  had  empirical  merit  in  measuring  McClelland's 
trichotomy  of  needs.  Several  of  the  advantages  which 
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surfaced  during  this  experiment  closely  paralleled  those 
mentioned  by  Steers  and  Braunstein  (1976):  time  to  complete 
the  exercise  was  minimal  (15 — 20  minutes),  and  no  conscious 
evaluation  of  the  tested  needs  was  required  of  the  subjects. 
This  methodology  of  "capturing"  the  subject's  decision¬ 
making  through  multiple  regression  will  be  further  explored 
at  a  later  point  in  the  present  study. 

Another  factor  which  could  influence  one's  needs 
levels  is  that  of  birth  order.  A  review  of  the  literature 
indicated  a  strong  correlation  between  birth  order  and  nAch. 
A  study  of  approximately  2400  medical  school  applicants 
revealed  *  significantly  higher  number  of  firstborns  than 
expected.  The  relative  advantage  of  the  firstborn  and  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  last-born  regarding  medical  school  admis¬ 
sion  was  found  to  increase  with  family  size  (Layman  & 
Saueracker,  1978).  Neld,  Ward  and  Edgar  (1977)  reported 
similar  findings  when  they  compared  15  to  18  year  old 
delinquent  and  honor-roll  boys.  Middle-borns  were  over¬ 
represented  among  the  delinquents  while  a  significantly 
large  number  of  firstborns  were  found  among  the  honor-roll 
students . 

Given  that  firstborns  are  higher  in  nAch  than  non¬ 
firstborns,  the  authors  decided  to  investigate  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  relationship  between  firstborns  and  nPow. 

Because  of  the  firstborn's  unique  position  among  siblings, 
this  study  hypothesized  that  firstborns  would  be  regarded 
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as  a  power  figure  by  younger  siblings.  Carrying  the  logic 
one  step  further,  firstborns  should  be  higher  in  nPow  than 
non-firstborns . 

Problem  Statement 

To  this  point,  this  study  has  provided  a  cursory 
background  of  McClelland's  trichotomy  of  needs,  the  original 
instrument  to  measure  the  need  structure  and  some  of  its 
limitations,  recent  alternatives  to  projective  techniques  in 
the  area  of  behavioral ly-based  decision  scales,  and  selected 
articles  which  described  the  above  concepts.  With  that  as 
a  basis,  this  study  attempted  to  determine  the  basic  need 
structure  of  AF  officers  enrolled  in  AF  resident  PME 
schools.  This  study  used  the  need  structure  of  McClelland 
as  a  foundation  for  evaluation.  Having  reviewed  the  litera¬ 
ture  on  measurement  of  the  need  structure,  the  authors 

I 

proposed  to  give  insight  into  the  use  of  behavioral ly-based 
scales.  In  particular,  we  attempted  to  further  validate 
the  policy  capturing  technique  and  multiple  regression 
methodology  as  implemented  in  the  Job  Choice  Exercise 
(Harrell  &  Stahl,  1981).  Chapter  2  provides  a  literature 
review  on  policy  capturing  and  its  relationship  to  the  Job 
Choice  Exercise. 
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CHAPTER  2 


LITERATURE  REVIEW 

Policy  capturing  essentially  quantified  the  process 
used  by  a  decision  maker  through  which  informational  attri¬ 
butes  (cues)  were  weighted  and  combined  resulting  in  a 
decision.  Smith  (1972)  defined  policy  capturing  as  .  . 
the  building  of  a  model  which,  given  the  same  information  the 
individual  has,  will  accurately  reproduce  his  judgments  based 
on  that  information."  Gooch  (1972)  provided  a  more  detailed 
definition  of  policy  capturing  by  describing  it  as  ",  .  . 
identification  and  quantification  of  the  attributes  that  are 
pertinent  to  a  decision  policy  for  the  evaluation  of  these 
attributes."  Both  researchers  addressed  the  "actual  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  question  and  the  desire  to  produce  a  mathe¬ 
matical  (or  heuristic)  model  of  the  judgment  making  process" 
(Jones,  Mannis,  Martin,  Summers ,  &  Wagner,  1976,  p.  7). 

Hoffman  (1960)  was  generally  credited  with  develop¬ 
ing  policy  capturing  as  a  judgment-modeling  approach,  basing 
his  model  formulation  on  the  Brunswik  lens  model  (Brunswik, 
1952).  More  recently,  Zedeck  (1977)  and  Mitchell  and  Beach 
(1977)  suggested  that  the  behavioral  decision  theory  modeling 
approach  was  the  best  method  of  investigating  human  motiva¬ 
tion.  This  research  was  widely  used  to  study  human  decision¬ 
making  and  was  conceptually  linked  to  the  Brunswik  lens 
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model.  The  most  significant  advantage  of  this  approach  was 
that  it  allowed  hypotheses  to  be  examined  based  on  the  actual 
decision-making  behavior  exhibited  by  subjects  rather  than 
on  self-reports  of  their  own  behavior  (Slovic  &  Lichtenstein, 
1971,  p.  655).  An  explanation  of  the  Brunswik  lens  model  is 
essential  to  understanding  policy  capturing. 

The  Brunswik  Lens  Model 

Brunswik' s  model  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
decision  environment  provided  information  that  was  ambig¬ 
uous  and  uncertain.  The  decision-maker  interpreted  this 
information  in  a  way  that  proved  advantageous  in  dealing 
with  that  environment  (Beach,  1967;  Slovic  &  Lichtenstein, 
1971).  Brunswik's  lens  model  (Figure  1)  represented  the 
manner  in  which  human  judgment  and  the  environment  interact. 

The  left  side  of  the  lens  model  depicted  the  envi¬ 
ronment  or  state-of-the-world.  The  particular  state  of 
interest  was  denoted  Y  .  This  state  provided  a  set  of  cues 
(attributes)  through  XR  that  reflected  its  qualities. 

The  right  side  of  the  figure  represented  the  subject,  who 
combined  the  cues  to  reach  a  judgment  or  decision  Yg  in 
response  to  the  environment.  The  cues  served  as  an  inter¬ 
face  between  the  subject  and  the  environment  and  were  the 
means  by  which  an  individual  collected  information,  similar 
to  a  lens  collecting  and  focusing  light. 

Typically,  the  cues  and  the  corresponding  environ¬ 
mental  state  did  not  form  a  perfect  correlation.  This  was 
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because  the  information  provided  by  the  cues  was  often 


ambiguous.  The  solid  lines  connecting  Yg  and  the  cues  in 

Figure  1  represented  the  various  cue  validities,  which  were 

expressed  as  correlation  coefficients  r  ,,  r  r 

ei  el’  en 

These  coefficients  measured  the  relative  accuracy  with 

which  each  cue  described  the  environment.  The  solid  lines 

connecting  the  cues  and  Yg  represented  cue  utilization,  or 

how  much  the  cues  contributed  to  the  decision.  These  were 

measured  by  correlation  coefficients  r  ,,  r  r 

si  s2’  sn 

Both  the  validity  and  utilization  coefficients  were  derived 
from  a  series  of  environment-decision  relationships,  not 
from  a  single  case. 

Suppose  another  subject  was  given  access  to  the 
validity  and  utilization  coefficients  describing  the  pre¬ 
vious  behavior  of  the  environment  and  the  first  subject. 

How  could  the  environmental  state  (Y0)  and  the  subject's 
response  (Y  )  be  predicted,  given  a  new  set  of  cues?  One 

S 

method  involved  using  the  coefficients  to  derive  multiple 
regression  equations  for  these  quantities: 


+  be2X2  +  •  • 

•  +  benXn 

(1) 

+  bs2X2  +  •  • 

*  +  bsnXn 

(2) 

In  Equation  1,  the  bek  coefficients  (k  =  1  to  n)  represented 
the  optimal  weights  that  minimized  the  unexplained  variance 

A 

in  Y  by  the  estimator  Y  .  A  parallel  interpretation  applied 

V?  © 

to  Equation  2,  for  which  the  multiple  correlation  coefficient 
was  Rg . 
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The  equations  provided  a  means  of  estimating  the 

state  of  the  environment  and  the  response  of  an  individual 

to  that  particular  state.  Policy  capturing  concerned  itself 

only  with  the  right  side  of  the  lens,  the  part  described  by 

Equation  2.  It  employed  multiple  regression  analysis  to 

calculate  (capture)  the  cue  weightings  (policies)  that  most 

closely  approximated  the  known  Yg  values. 

Aside  from  the  cue  weights,  the  regression  process 

provided  other  quantities  useful  in  interpreting  judgment 

policies.  One  of  these  was  the  multiple  squared  correlation 
2  2 

coefficient  (R  )  ,  or  simply  R  .  This  indicated  the  percent 
s 

variance  explained  by  the  regression  model.  The  higher  the 
2 

R  ,  the  more  accurately  the  model  matched  predicted  and 
observed  behavior. 


Another  valuable  quantity  was  the  standardized  re¬ 
gression  coefficient,  also  known  as  a  beta  weight  (Madden, 
1981,  p.  342).  The  beta  weights  corresponded  to  the 


unstandardized  bgk 


coefficients,  except  that  the  cue  valuer 


were  rescaled  so  that  each  cue  had  a  mean  of  zero  and  a 


variance  of  one.  This  made  the  beta  weights  more  convenient 
to  use.  The  equation  was  simplified  because  the  regression 
constant  term  bg0  was  always  zero.  It  also  became  simpler 
to  compare  relative  contributions  of  cues  to  the  model  since 
their  standard  deviations  were  equal.  When  variables  were 
measured  on  different  scales  or  conform  to  different  distri¬ 
butions,  this  could  not  be  done. 


Hoffman  (1960)  developed  a  third  useful  process 
using  the  beta  weights.  By  assigning  relative  weights,  the 
proportion  of  explainable  variation  accounted  for  by  each 
cue  could  be  described.  The  mathematical  relationship  is: 

Wi  =  Bi2/R2  O) 

where 

VT  =  the  relative  weight  of  the  i**1  cue 

=  the  beta  weight  for  the  i^*1  cue 
o 

R  =  the  total  variance  explained  by  the  model . 

This  equation  assumed  that  the  cues  are  orthogonal,  or 
uncorrelated  among  themselves.  This  stipulation  was  tested 
during  the  course  of  our  research. 

Capturing  Behavioral  Decision  Theory 

Behavioral  decision  theory  has  been  widely  used  to 
study  human  decision-making  and  considered  an  effective 
policy  capturing  approach.  Extensive  literature  reviews  on 
the  subject  were  found  in  Slovic  and  Lichtenstein  (1971), 
Kaplan  and  Schwartz  (1975),  Slovic,  Fischoff,  and  Lichten¬ 
stein  (1977),  and  Hammond,  Rohrbaugh,  Mumpower ,  and  Adelman 
(1977).  Most  of  the  research  focused  upon  constructing 
mathematical  models  of  the  decision-making  behavior  exhibited 
by  various  categories  of  experts  (e.g.,  Christal ,  1968; 
Goldberg,  1968;  Slovic,  1969;  Ashton,  1974;  Zedeck  &  Kafry, 
1977;  Dawes,  1979).  In  almost  all  instances,  a  linear  model 
adequately  captured  the  relationship  between  an  individual’s 
decisions  and  the  cues  used  to  arrive  at  those  decisions 
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(Hoffman,  1960;  Beach,  1967;  Darlington,  1968;  Dawes  & 
Corrigan,  1974;  Keren  &  Newman,  1978;  Laughlin,  1978; 
Dawes,  1979). 


Some  of  these  models  reflected  actual  decisions 
individuals  have  reached  in  the  course  of  their  work  while 
others  used  hypothetical  decision-making  exercises.  Brown 
(1972)  concluded  that  the  models  he  constructed  of  subject’s 
decision  behavior  using  data  from  an  exercise  did  not  differ 
substantially  from  the  models  he  constructed  with  data  from 
actual  decision  situations. 

Stahl  and  Harrell  (1981)  have  reported  significant 
results  in  testing  a  behavioral  decision  theory  approach  to 
testing  Vroom's  expectancy  theory  and  McClelland's  trichot¬ 
omy  of  needs  by  use  of  a  Job  Choice  Exercise  that  they 
developed. 

Stahl  and  Harrell's  Job  Choice  Exercise  (JCE) 

The  JCE  has  been  successfully  utilized  in  testing 
Vroom's  expectancy  theory  (Vroom,  1964).  While  most  pre¬ 
vious  expectancy  theory  studies  involved  self  reports  of 
instrumentalities,  valences,  and  expectancies  which  were 
provided  by  the  subjects,  Stahl  and  Harrell  provided  infor¬ 
mation  and  asked  the  subjects  to  arrive  at  a  series  of 
decisions  based  on  that  information  (Stahl  &  Harrell,  1981). 
As  a  result,  the  manner  in  which  the  provided  information 
was  utilized,  i.e.,  multiplicatively  or  additively,  was 
modeled.  Second,  a  model  was  derived  on  how  each  individual 


processed  the  information  in  reaching  these  decisions.  This 
complied  with  Vroom's  description  of  expectancy  theory  as 
an  individual  choice  model  (1964,  p.  22).  Therefore,  Stahl 
and  Harrell  used  the  Job  Choice  Exercise  to  study  the 
research  question:  "Do  individuals  multiply  first-level 
valence  by  expectancy  when  deciding  on  effort  levels  as 
hypothesized  by  Vroom's  (1964)  multiplicative  force  model?" 
(Stahl  &  Harrell,  1981,  p.  306). 

Stahl  and  Harrell  conducted  four  experiments  which 
tested  Vroom's  model.  In  the  first  two  experiments,  68 
graduate  students'  decisions  were  captured  using  a  decision¬ 
making  exercise  involving  24  hypothetical  courses.  Each 
course  was  expressed  in  terms  of  three  instrumentalities  and 
one  expectancy  (0,  .4  or  .8  in  the  first  experiment  and 
0,  .2  or  .6  in  the  second).  The  last  two  experiments  used 
two  different  decision-making  exercises  to  capture  the 
decisions  of  89  high  school  and  undergraduate  students  con¬ 
cerning  the  effort  exerted  to  get  24  hypothetical  jobs. 

The  third  experiment  described  each  job  in  terms  of  three 
instrumentalities  and  one  expectancy  (.05,  .50  or  .95). 

The  fourth  experiment  described  each  job  in  terms  of  four 
instrumentalities  and  one  expectancy  (0,  .3  or  .6). 

Factorial  designs  were  used  in  all  experiments  to  increase 
the  level  of  experimental  control  and  to  provide  enough 
decisions  for  each  subject  to  allow  individual  within-person 
analysis  of  the  data.  A  majority  of  the  subjects  (63%) 
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supported  an  additive  model  while  the  remaining  37%  supported 
Vroom's  multiplicative  force  model.  Stahl  and  Harrell 
hypothesized  that  the  two  different  models  were  attributable 
to  individual  differences  in  cognitive  processing  of  proba¬ 
bilistic  information.  The  research  demonstrated  the 
theoretical,  analytic  and  psychometric  advantages  of  the 
behavior  decision  theory  modeling  approach  to  testing 
expectancy  theory. 

JCE  Test  of  McClelland’s  Trichotomy  of  Needs 

Stahl  and  Harrell  proposed  that  McClelland's  tri¬ 
chotomy  of  needs  could  be  more  accurately  measured  from  a 
behavioral  decision  theory  modeling  approach  by  examining  the 
decision-making  behavior  exhibited  by  individuals  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  they  weighted  their  nAff,  nPow,  and  nAch  in  arriving 
at  job  choice  decisions  (Harrell  &  Stahl,  1981). 

Three  population  groups  were  involved  in  the  initial 
validation  effort — 161  scientists  and  engineers,  149  AF 
officer  graduate  students,  and  94  management  executives. 

Eight  hypotheses  derived  from  McClelland's  writings  con¬ 
cerning  intergroup  and  intragroup  relationships  and  concur¬ 
rent  validity  issues  were  supported  by  the  empirical  data 
(Harrell  &  Stahl,  1981). 

The  Job  Choice  decision-making  exercise  was  designed 
to  eliminate  the  influence  of  factors  other  than  nAch,  nPow, 
and  nAff  from  an  individual's  job  choice  decisions.  The 
exercise  instructions  emphasized  that  the  hypothetical  jobs 
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differed  only  in  regard  to  the  information  presented  about 

the  three  decision  cues.  The  hypotheses  examined  the 

rationale  that  the  weight  an  individual  placed  on  each  of 

the  three  cues  in  arriving  at  a  decision  reflected  the 

strength  of  the  person's  nAff,  nPow,  and  nAch.  Since  three 

different  information  cues  were  used  with  three  possible 

frequencies  of  occurrence,  each  subject  was  required  to 

3 

reach  27  job  choice  decisions  (3  =  27,  a  full  factorial 

design).  Interaction  terms  were  not  statistically  signifi¬ 
cant  and  consequently  discarded.  The  resulting  model  was 
job  choice  =  B^Aff)  +  B2(Pow)  +  B3(Ach) 

The  factorial  design  resulted  in  three  independent,  uncor- 

2 

related  variables.  The  average  individual  R  obtained  from 
the  regression  analysis  was  .69  which  suggested  that  the 
subjects  were  reasonably  consistent  decision  makers.  Only 
about  5%  of  the  total  sample  was  discarded  as  being  statis¬ 
tically  insignificant.  While  the  results  of  the  initial 
research  were  encouraging,  Stahl  and  Harrell  cautioned  that 
the  behavioral  decision  theory  approach  for  measuring 
McClelland's  trichotomy  of  needs  should  be  considered  a 
proposed  new  methodology  at  this  time.  Further  validation 
was  required  and  the  reliability  of  the  JCE  instrument  had 
not  been  established  (Harrell  &  Stahl,  1981).  Consequently, 
the  consistency  of  the  JCE  measurements  of  McClelland's 
needs  was  still  in  question. 
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Conclusion 


Given  that  the  measurement  of  behavioral  constructs 
was  still,  at  best,  approximate,  the  policy  capturing  tech¬ 
nique  developed  by  Stahl  and  Harrell  offered  a  promise  of 
improved  reliability  and  validity  when  compared  to  other  more 
traditional  measuring  techniques.  Aside  from  reliability 
and  validity,  the  new  decision-making  exercise  possessed 
other  positive  characteristics.  It  was  easy  to  understand 
and  completed  quickly.  The  subjects  in  Stahl  and  Harrell's 
study  were  given  only  written  instructions  and  completed 
this  self-administered  test  in  15 — 20  minutes.  The  tests 
did  not  require  self  reports  on  the  importance  of  the  cues. 
Consequently,  the  issue  of  whether  the  cues  were  conscious 
or  unconscious  was  avoided.  (Fineman,  1977;  McClelland, 

1975,  p.  6)  All  three  of  McClelland's  hypothesized  needs 
were  measured  simultaneously  using  multiple  regression 
analysis.  Finally,  the  job-choice  scenario  used  in  the  JCE 
was  a  realistic  situation  with  which  most  subjects  had  con¬ 
tended. 

Hypotheses 

The  following  hypotheses  associated  with  this  re¬ 
search  were  derived  from  the  cited  McClelland  references 
and  consultation  with  Dr.  Michael  J.  Stahl.  Hi/Hi  scorers 
are  those  subjects  which  scored  above  the  grand  mean  in  both 
nPow  (.494)  and  nAch  (.506).  Lo/Lo  subjects  scored  below 
the  grand  mean  in  both  nPow  and  nAch. 
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1.  There  is  a  positive  correlation  between  nPow  and 
the  number  of  years  as  a  supervisor. 

2.  There  is  a  positive  correlation  between  nPow 
and  the  number  of  years  in  the  US  Air  Force. 

3.  Students  in  Air  War  College  are  the  highest  in 
nPow  of  all  groups. 

4.  Supervisors  are  higher  in  nPow  than  nonsuper¬ 
visors  . 

5.  Squadron  Officer  School  students  score  higher 
in  nAff  than  the  other  two  groups. 

6.  The  proportion  of  Hi/Hi's  in  Air  Command  and 
Staff  School  students  is  higher  than  students  in  the  other 
two  schools. 

7.  The  proportion  of  Lo/Lo's  in  Squadron  Officers 
School  is  greater  than  students  in  the  other  two  schools. 

8.  Firstborn  individuals  are  higher  in  nPow  than 
nonf irstborns . 
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CHAPTER  3 


METHODOLOGY 

A  total  of  340  Job  Choice  Exercise  instruments  were 

distributed  to  randomly  selected  Air  University  students. 

Of  the  120  instruments  distributed  to  Squadron  Officers 

School  (SOS),  106  were  returned,  one  of  which  was  rejected 

q 

due  to  a  low  R  .  Air  Command  Staff  College  (ACSC)  received 

120  instruments  and  returned  91,  one  of  which  was  rejected 
o 

for  a  low  R  value  and  three  were  rejected  because  they  dis¬ 
played  low  variance.  Air  War  College  (AWC)  returned  47  of 
the  100  instruments  it  received,  none  of  which  were  rejected. 
The  total  sample  size  was  239  usable  instruments.  Since  the 
data  were  collected  at  one  point  in  time  per  subject,  there 
was  one  experimental  condition. 

Subjects 

All  subjects  were  successful  military  officers  (pri¬ 
marily  US  Air  Force)  by  virtue  of  their  selection  to  attend 
PME  schools  in  residence.  AWC,  the  most  selective  school, 
was  comprised  of  executive  grade  officers  (Colonel  and 
Colonel  selectees)  being  groomed  for  future  top  leadership 
positions.  ACSC  represented  promising  middle  level  managers 
(Major  and  Major  selectees),  while  SOS,  the  least  selective 
school,  was  made  up  of  junior  grade  officers  (First  Lieutenant 
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and  Captain)  considered  lower  level  managers.  Subjects  com¬ 
pleted  the  JCE  in  their  spare  time  after  reviewing  written 
instructions  contained  in  the  JCE.  The  randomly  selected 
subjects  from  each  school  were  offered  feedback  on  their 
captured  decision-making  characteristics;  otherwise  they 
could  remain  anonymous.  All  data  matching  subjects  to 
responses  were  held  in  strict  confidence. 

Information  solicited  as  an  amendment  to  the  JCE 
included  grade  level  (0-1  through  0-7)  which  corresponded  to 
the  ranks  of  second  lieutenant  through  brigadier  general 
respectively.  Actual  ranks  ranged  from  first  lieutenant 
through  colonel.  The  remaining  demographics  are  self- 
explanatory  and  depicted  in  Table  I. 

Rank,  age,  sex  and  educational  level  were  collected 
for  descriptive  statistics  and  control  purposes.  A  copy  of 
the  demographics  questionnaire  that  accompanied  the  JCE  is 
located  at  Appendix  A. 

Missing  Values 

Within  the  sample,  one  SOS  subject  omitted  birth 
order  information.  Information  on  length  of  military  service 
was  omitted  by  three  SOS  subjects  and  three  ACSC  subjects. 

Age  was  omitted  by  one  SOS,  one  AWC  and  three  ACSC  subjects. 
One  SOS  subject  failed  to  specify  a  sex  category.  All  cases 
that  had  missing  values  were  omitted  from  analysis. 
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DEMOGRAPHIC  DATA 


4th  born 
5th  born 

6th  or  later  born 


r 


Treatment  of  participants  was  in  accordance  with  the 
ethical  standards  of  the  American  Psychological  Association. 

Instrument 

The  Job  Choice  Exercise  (Copyright  1981  by  M.  J. 

Stahl  and  A.  M.  Harrell  and  included  in  Appendix  A)  consisted 
of  30  hypothetical  jobs.  Each  subject  was  asked  to  make  two 
decisions  regarding  each  job.  The  first  decision  concerned 
the  attractiveness  of  the  job  and  the  second  decision  (not 
analyzed  in  this  study)  concerned  the  exertion  of  effort  to 
seek  or  avoid  the  job.  These  two  decisions  regarding  job 
preference  and  job  choice  were  detailed  by  Vroom  (1964, 

Chap.  4). 

Subjects  were  asked  to  assume  that  they  were  seeking 
a  job  and  that  they  were  qualified  for  all  jobs  listed  in 
the  JCE.  All  jobs  were  described  as  being  exactly  alike 
with  respect  to  factors  such  as  pay  and  benefits,  and  dif¬ 
fered  only  with  respect  to  the  three  instrumentalities. 

The  instrumentalities  in  the  JCE  which  were  used  to 
describe  the  hypothetical  jobs  were  based  on  McClelland's 
"Need  for  Achievement,"  "Need  for  Power,"  and  "Need  for 
Affiliation"  (McClelland,  1975).  Each  of  the  three  instru¬ 
mentalities  represented  a  likelihood  between  the  hypothetical 
job  and  the  second  level  outcome.  The  three  second  level 
outcomes  were:  establishing  and  maintaining  frier*  ly 
relationships  with  others  (nAff);  influencing  the  activities 
or  thoughts  of  a  number  of  individuals  (nPow);  and, 
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accomplishing  difficult  (but  feasible)  goals  and  later 
receiving  detailed  information  about  your  personal  perfor¬ 
mance  (nAch).  Two  levels  of  instrumentalities  were  offered 
in  the  instrument:  very  high  (95%)  and  very  low  (5%).  Since 
only  decision  A  was  evaluated,  three  instrumentalities  at 
two  levels  of  measurement  yielded  eight  hypothetical  jobs 
(2x2x2).  Each  of  the  eight  hypothetical  jobs  appeared  three 
times  within  the  JCE  (in  questions  7  through  30;  questions 
1  through  6  were  administered  for  ’’warm-up"  purposes  and 
eliminated  from  analysis)  resulting  in  24  responses.  Since 
239  subjects  made  one  decision  for  each  job,  5736  decision 
responses  were  analyzed  in  this  experiment. 

Procedure 

To  determine  the  demographic  mix  of  the  sample,  the 
CONDESCRIPTIVE  subprogram  of  the  Statistical  Package  of  the 
Social  Sciences  (SPSS)  was  used,  revealing  statistical  and 
count  data  on  all  relevant  demographic  categories. 

The  raw  JCE  and  demographic  responses  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  computer  cards  and  sent  to  M.  J.  Stahl  at  Clemson 
University.  Dr.  Stahl  computed  beta  weights  for  each  of  the 
three  instrumentalities  (nPow,  nAch,  and  nAff)  for  each  of 
the  239  subjects.  In  addition,  Dr.  Stahl  derived  each  sub¬ 
ject's  internal  correlation  (R  squared)  to  test  for  con¬ 
sistency  and  determined  the  variance  of  each  subject's 
responses . 


Using  the  above  data,  a  regression  subprogram  was 
initially  run  for  the  basic  model  using  SPSS  (Appendix  B). 


Y^,  Yg,  and  Yg  were  the  three  dependent  variables  represent¬ 
ing  nPow,  nAff,  and  nAch,  respectively.  These  dependent 
variables  were  regressed  against  predictor  variables 
through  Xg  (see  Table  II  for  a  full  explanation  of  all  vari¬ 
ables  ) . 


TABLE  II 

DEFINITIONS  OF  REGRESSION  VARIABLES 


DEPENDENT  VARIABLES 


Y-  =  Need  for  Power  (nPow) 

Y^  =  Nfc  -;d  for  Affiliation  (nAff) 
Yg  =  Need  for  Achievement  (nAch) 

PREDICTOR  VARIABLES  ' 


X^  =  Air  War  College 
X2  =  Air  Command  and  Staff  College 
Xg  =  one  if  Male;  zero,  otherwise 
x|  =  Educational  Level 

Xg  =  one  if  Firstborn  of  two  or  more  children; 

°  zero,  otherwise 

X^  =  Number  of  years  of  Military  Service 

xS  =  one  if  Supervisor;  zero,  otherwise 

Xg  =  Number  of  years  experience  as  a  supervisor 


In  addition,  y^,  y2,  y3  were  used  in  the  analysis 
formulations  below  to  represent  the  mean  population  weights 
of  the  specific  need  being  tested  (nPow,  nAch,  or  nAff)  for 
AWC  (y^,  ACSC  (u2),  and  SOS  (y3). 

In  testing  the  hypotheses  proposed  at  the  end  of 
Chapter  2,  the  full  model  was  formulated  controlling  for  all 
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predictor  variables  and  compared  to  various  restricted 
models  which  grouped  the  hypothesized  variables.  Null  and 
alternative  hypotheses  were  stated  along  with  the  test 
statistic  and  critical  region.  A  significance  level  of 
“  *  .05  was  used  for  all  tests.  The  following  is  a  synopsis 
of  how  the  individual  hypotheses  were  tested;  each  of  the 
analyses  corresponds  to  its  respective  hypothesis. 


Analysis  1: 

Hq:  There  is  no  positive  correlation  between 

and  Xg 

H  :  There  is  a  positive  correlation  between  Y.. 
a  l 

and  Xg 

Test  Statistic:  Table  of  significant  correlation  coeffi¬ 
cients  at  *  =  .05  and  N  =  239. 

A  correlation  matrix  was  provided  by  subprogram  REGRESSION 
for  Y^  against  Xg. 

Analysis  2: 

Hq:  There  is  no  positive  correlation  between  Y^ 

and  Xg 

Ha:  There  is  a  positive  correlation  between  Y^ 

and  Xg 

Test  Statistic:  Same  as  above. 

A  correlation  matrix  provided  a  correlation  coefficient  for 
Y^  against  Xg . 


Analysis  3 : 

Model:  Y1  =  Xx  through  Xg  (Full  Model) 

Y1  =  Xg  through  Xg  (Restricted  Model) 

Hq:  nPow  is  the  same  for  all  three  schools 

H  :  At  least  one  differs 
a 

which  is  equivalent  to 

V  U1  =  y2  =  y3 

H  :  At  least  one  y.  differs 
a  1 

Test  Statistic: 

(Rg  -  R?)/m 

(1  -  R2)/(N  -  k  -  1) 

where 

R2  =  R2  for  full  model 
2  2 

R1  =  R  for  restricted  model 
N  =  sample  size  =  239 
k  =  number  of  betas  in  full  model 

m  =  difference  in  number  of  betas  between  full  and 
restricted  models. 

Reject  Hq  if  F  >  Fa,  V2 
Where  V.^  =  d^  and  Vg  =  df2 

Analysis  3B: 

To  compare  the  regression  methodology  that  con¬ 
trolled  for  other  variables  such  as  school,  years  service, 
supervisory  status,  and  birth  order,  we  performed  a  ONEWAY 
ANOVA  and  a  Student-Newman-Keuls  (SNK)  procedure  on  nPow 
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for  each  school.  This  analysis  attempted  to  determine  if 
there  was  a  significant  difference  in  nPow  among  the  three 
schools  (without  controlling  for  any  factors),  and  if  so, 
which  school  had  the  highest  nPow. 

Hq:  nPow  for  the  three  schools  is  the  same 
H&:  AWC  has  the  highest  nPow 

which  is  equivalent  to 

V  “(i)  “  “(3) 

“s'  “(i)  ”  u(j) 

Test  Statistic:  F  statistic  and  significance  levels  fur¬ 

nished  by  SPSS  subprogram  ONEWAY  for  AN OVA  and  SNK. 

Analysis  4: 

Model:  Y^  =  X1  through  Xg  (Full  Model) 

Y1  *  X1  throuSh  X6>  xg  (Restricted  Model) 
Hq:  nPow  for  supervisors  and  nonsupervisors  is  the 
same 

H  :  nPow  for  supervisors  and  nonsupervisors  is  not 

a 

the  same 

Test  Statistic:  Same  as  for  Analysis  3. 

Rejection  Region:  Same  as  for  Analysis  3. 

Analysis  5: 

Model:  Y2  =  X^  through  Xg  (Full  Model) 

Y2  *  Xg  through  Xg  (Restricted  Model) 

H  :  nAff  for  all  three  schools  is  the  same 
o 

H  :  At  least  one  differs 
a 
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which  is  equivalent  to 

V  yl  =  y2  =  y3 

H  :  At  least  one  y.  differs 
a  1 

Test  Statistic:  Same  as  for  Analysis  3. 

Rejection  Region:  Same  as  for  Analysis  3. 

Analysis  5B: 

This  analysis  paralleled  Analysis  3B  for  nAff  among 
the  three  schools. 

Hq:  nAff  for  the  three  schools  is  the  same 

H  :  SOS  has  the  highest  nAff 

a 

which  is  equivalent  to 

V  yd)  =  y(j) 

Ha ‘  y( i )  >  y(j) 

Test  Statistic:  F  statistic  and  significance  levels  fur¬ 
nished  by  SPSS  subprogram  ONEWAY  for  ANOVA  and  SNK. 

Analysis  6: 

Hq:  Proportion  of  Hi/Hi's  in  ACSC  <  proportion  of 
Hi/Hi's  for  AWC  and  SOS 

H  :  Proportion  of  Hi/Hi’s  in  ACS C  >  proportion  of 

a 

Hi/Hi's  for  AWC  and  SOS 
Test  Statistic:  SPSS  subprogram  CROSSTABS. 

Statistics  are  descriptive  only. 

Analysis  7 

Hq:  Proportion  of  Lo/Lo's  in  SOS  <  proportion  of 
Lo/Lo's  in  AWC  and  ACSC 
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H  :  Proportion  of  Lo/Lo's  in  SOS  >  proportion  of 

Si 

Lo/Lo's  in  AWC  and  ACSC 
Test  Statistics:  Same  as  for  Analysis  6. 

Analysis  8: 

Models:  Y±  =  X1  through  Xg  (Full  Model) 

Y1  =  X1  through  X4,  Xg  through  Xg 
(Restricted  Model) 

H  :  nPow  for  firstborns  and  non-firstborns  is 
o 

the  same 

H  :  nPow  for  firstborns  and  non-firstborns  is 
a 

not  the  same 

Test  Statistics:  Same  as  for  Analysis  3. 

NOTE:  A  firstborn  is  the  firstborn  of  two  or  more  children. 
The  final  results  of  the  above  tests  are  outlined  in 
Chapter  4 . 
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CHAPTER  4 


RESULTS 

Analysis  of  the  statistical  tests  for  the  eight 
hypotheses  produced  mixed  results.  In  general,  the  results 
tended  to  support  those  hypotheses  subjected  only  to  descrip¬ 
tive  analysis.  However,  those  hypotheses  which  were  tested 
using  inferential  statistics  generally  lacked  sufficient 
support  to  reject  the  null  hypotheses. 

For  Analyses  1  and  2,  the  SPSS  subprogram  REGRESSION 
calculated  positive  correlation  coefficients  of  0.22602  and 
0.23123,  respectively.  Both  of  these  were  significant  at 
the  .05  level  with  the  degrees  of  freedom  =  N-2  =  237.  The 
critical  region  for  N  =  200  was  0.138. 

Analyses  3  and  5  tested  the  need  strengths  between 
the  three  schools.  AWC  (n=47),  A  CSC  (n=87),  and  SOS  (n=105). 
Using  regression  analysis,  none  of  these  were  significant 
at  the  .05  level.  For  hypothesis  3,  the  observed  F  value 
with  df^  =  2,  dfg  =  230  was  1.211  with  a  critical  F  value 
of  3.04  (df^  =  2,  dfg  *  230).  However,  AWC  did  have  the 
highest  positive  correlation  coefficient  for  nPow  (.19) 
and  also  the  largest  mean  beta  weight  (0.58).  A  summary  of 
the  mean  beta  weights  for  each  school  and  dependent  variable 
are  contained  in  Table  III.  For  hypothesis  5,  the  observed 
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F  value  was  0.003  with  =  2,  df2  =  230  and  a  critical 
F  value  of  3.04  with  df^  =  2,  df2  =  200.  SOS  had  the  lowest 
mean  beta  weight  for  nAff  (0.365).  See  Table  III  for  a 
summary  of  these  results. 


TABLE  III 
BETA  WEIGHTS 


nPow  nAch  nAff 

Mean  SD  Mean  SD  Mean  SD 


AWC 

0. 

.580 

0.188 

0. 

.483 

0. 

.232 

0. 

.395 

0. 

.207 

ACSC 

0 

.524 

0.206 

0, 

.489 

0 

.256 

0. 

.382 

0. 

.255 

SOS 

0. 

.431 

0 . 234 

0. 

.531 

0. 

,294 

0. 

365 

0. 

.293 

Combined 

0. 

.494 

0.223 

0. 

.506 

0, 

.269 

0. 

.377 

0. 

.263 

The  results  from  the  ANOVA  and  SNK  procedure  were 
slightly  different.  For  Analysis  3,  the  ANOVA  procedure 
produced  an  F  statistic  of  9.013  at  a  significance  level  of 
0.0002.  Therefore,  at  least  one  of  the  nPows  differed  for 
the  three  schools  using  the  ANOVA  procedure.  The  SNK  pro¬ 
cedure  detected  further  differences.  The  SOS  mean  for  nPow 
was  significantly  lower  than  ACSC  or  AWC  at  the  .05  signif¬ 
icance  level.  However,  no  significant  differences  were 
noted  between  ACSC  and  AWC.  The  ANOVA  results  for  Analysis 
5  were  consistent  with  the  regression  analysis.  These  tests 
calculated  an  F  value  of  0.237  at  a  significance  level  of 
0.7894.  The  null  hypothesis  was  not  rejected.  The  SNK 
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procedure  failed  to  differentiate  between  the  three  school 
means  for  nAff. 

The  results  of  hypothesis  4  were  very  similar  to  the 
regression  results  for  hypotheses  3  and  5.  Analysis  failed 
to  reject  the  null  hypothesis  at  the  .05  level  in  either 
case.  For  hypothesis  4,  the  observed  F  was  1.217  with 


dfi 

-  1, 

dfg  =  230  and 

a 

critical 

F 

value 

of 

3.89 

with 

dfl 

=  1, 

df2  =  200. 

For  hypothesis 

8, 

the  observed  F  was 

0.025  with 

dfi 

=  1, 

df2  =  230  and 

a 

critical 

F 

value 

of 

3.89 

with 

dfl 

=  1, 

df2  *  230. 

Hypotheses  6  and  7  were  tested  only  on  a  descrip¬ 
tive  basis.  As  mentioned  earlier  a  Hi/Hi  or  Lo/Lo  scorer 
was  determined  based  upon  a  subject's  scores  when  com¬ 
pared  against  the  grand  means  for  both  nPow  and  nAch.  In 
testing  hypothesis  6,  ACSC  did  have  the  highest  proportion 
of  Hi/Hi's  (29.9%).  However,  AWC  was  very  close  at 
29.8%.  SOS  had  16.2%  Hi/Hi's. 

Hypothesis  7  better  differentiated  between  the  three 
schools.  SOS  did  have  the  greatest  proportion  of  Lo/Lo 's 
(15.2%),  followed  by  ACSC  (13.8%)  and  AWC  (6.4%).  See 
Table  IV  for  a  summary  of  these  results. 
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TABLE  IV 


PROPORTION  OF  HI/HI'S  AND  LO/LO'S 


Hi/Hi 

Lo/Lo 

AWC 

29.8% 

6.4% 

ACSC 

29.9% 

13.8% 

SOS 

16 . 2% 

15 . 2% 
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CHAPTER  5 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

This  research  attempted  to  further  validate  Harrell 
and  Stahl's  (1981)  approach  for  measuring  McClelland's  tri¬ 
chotomy  of  needs.  This  new  approach  was  derived  from  behav¬ 
ioral  decision  theory  and  involved  capturing  individuals' 
decision-making  behavior  to  determine  how  they  weighted  their 
nAff,  nPow,  and  nAch  in  arriving  at  job  choice  decisions. 

The  Job  Choice  Exercise  was  used  to  gather  the  empirical 
data,  which  were  collected  from  successful  US  Air  Force 
officers  attending  leadership  schools  (SOS,  ACSC,  and  AWC) 
at  Air  University.  These  schools  represented  junior-level, 
mid-level  and  executive-level  managers,  respectively. 

Multiple  regression,  ANOVA,  and  the  SNK  procedure  were  used 
to  determine  how  each  subject  weighted  the  three  needs  in 
arriving  at  job-choice  decisions. 

Conclusion  of  Hypotheses 

While  the  data  did  not  statistically  support 
hypotheses  3,  4,  5  and  8,  the  general  trends  supported 
Harrell  and  Stahl's  findings  (1981).  One  possible  reason 
for  the  difference  in  results  was  that  this  study  controlled 
for  many  demographic  variables  whereas  previous  studies 
used  a  basic  model  (Y.^  =  B1(Aff)  +  Bg^ow)  +  B3(Ach)  ). 
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Some  of  these  controlling  variables  may  have  lacked  the 

predictive  power  originally  envisioned  or  may  have  covaried 

another  predictor  variable.  For  example,  years  of  military 

service  (Xg)  would  naturally  correlate  with  the  school 

variables  because  Xg  was  relatively  distinct  for  each 

school.  The  AWC  years  of  military  service,  r,  with  X„  was 

b 

.61.  Other  correlations,  however,  weren't  nearly  as  high, 
restoring  some  credibility  to  our  original  assumptions. 

Most  correlations  were  at  the  level  of  .10  or  less.  How¬ 
ever,  to  test  for  low  predictive  power  in  the  controlling 
variables,  we  performed  a  ONEWAY  ANOVA  and  SNK  procedure 
for  hypotheses  3  and  5.  While  the  regression  analysis  was 
not  significant  for  any  differences  in  nPow  between  the 
three  schools  (hypothesis  3),  the  above  tests  were  able  to 
suggest  a  statistical  difference  between  SOS  (Subset  1) 
with  AWC  and  ACSC  (Subset  2).  These  tests  did  not  detect 
a  significant  difference  between  AWC  and  ACSC.  All  other 
comparisons  for  these  two  hypotheses  paralleled  results 
produced  by  the  regression  analysis.  Analysis  of  hypothesis 
5  produced  no  differences  between  the  two  approaches. 

While  all  of  the  inferential  tests  failed  to  confirm 
our  hypotheses,  the  descriptive  comparisons  indicated  gen¬ 
eral  support  of  the  hypotheses  (1,  2,  6  and  7)  and  were  in 
agreement  with  earlier  findings. 

In  attempting  to  determine  why  this  study’s  results 
differed  from  those  of  Harrell  and  Stahl  (1981),  we  initially 
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inferred  several  possible  reasons.  First,  as  mentioned  in 
Harrell  and  Stahl  (1981),  the  Job  Choice  Exercise  was  still 
a  novel  instrument  in  testing  McClelland’s  trichotomy  of 
needs.  Few  studies  have  used  it  as  a  primary  instrument. 
Second,  the  reliability  of  the  instrument  had  thus  not  been 
exhaustively  tested.  Third,  this  study's  methodology  empha¬ 
sized  regression  analysis  in  comparison  to  the  paired 
sample  and  two-sample  t-tests  used  by  Harrell  and  Stahl 
(1981).  As  mentioned  earlier,  this  study  used  regression 
in  an  attempt  to  control  for  other  variables. 

These  differences,  however,  did  not  address  under¬ 
lying  similarities  and  positive  trends  between  the  two 
studies.  Harrell  and  Stahl  (1981)  used  graduate  students 
at  the  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology.  Our  study  used 
students  at  Squadron  Officer  School.  Both  groups  were  very 
similar  in  rank  (First  Lieutenant  and  Captain),  time  in 
service  as  an  Air  Force  Officer,  and  age.  Harrell  and 
Stahl  (1981)  concluded  that  nAch  was  the  statistically 
significant  dominant  motive  for  the  graduate  students.  Our 
data  did  not  indicate  that  there  was  a  significant  differ¬ 
ence,  but  trends  in  the  raw  data  supported  the  conclusions 
of  the  previous  study.  In  our  study,  nAch  was  the  dominant 
motive  among  SOS  students,  although  not  statistically  sig¬ 
nificant  (see  Table  III). 

Similar  parallels  existed  between  the  two  studies  in 
measuring  trends  for  nPow,  although  the  conclusions  differed. 
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The  previous  study  tested  nPow  as  the  dominant  motive  with¬ 
in  the  management  executives  and  against  the  other  two 
groups.  The  management  executives  were  students  at  AWC — 
the  same  school  used  in  our  study.  Harrell  and  Stahl  (1981) 
concluded  that  nPow  was  the  dominant  motive  within  AWC  and 
that  AWC  had  the  highest  nPow  of  the  three  schools.  Although 
our  study  did  not  conclude  that  there  was  a  statistically 
significant  difference,  the  underlying  trends  were  again 
similar.  The  nPow  for  AWC  in  our  data  was  the  highest 
within  AWC  and  had  the  highest  beta  weight  between  the 
three  schools  (see  Table  III).  Results  of  the  ANOVA  and  SNK 
also  concluded  that  AWC  was  significantly  higher  than  SOS. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  correlation  coefficient  between  nPow 
and  AWC  (.19)  was  higher  than  the  other  two  schools. 
Therefore,  based  on  the  above  similarities  in  data  trends 
between  the  two  studies,  we  concluded  that  our  data  further 
contributed  to  the  reliability  of  the  JCE  as  a  viable 
instrument . 

The  above  discussion  addressed  reliability  of  the 
instrument  and  differing  methodologies.  In  each  case,  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  studies  were  not  traced  to  the  instru¬ 
ment  itself  or  the  different  methodologies  in  analyzing  the 
results.  Therefore,  we  concluded  that  the  differing  con¬ 
clusions  were  a  function  of  differences  between  the  two 
subject  groups,  and  not  due  to  methodology  or  instrument 
reliability. 
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Recommendations  for  Future  Stud^ 


This  research  has  served  to  further  validate  the 
JCE  as  developed  by  Harrell  and  Stahl.  However,  additional 
validation  is  necessary  to  refine  and  test  this  new  instru¬ 
ment.  We  recommend  additional  studies  that  focus  on  valida 
tion  of  the  JCE.  Its  use  in  the  past  has  been  significant; 
its  promise  for  future  studies  depends  on  the  enthusiasm 
shared  by  others  in  testing  and  validating  the  JCE. 
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PRIVACY  ACT  STATEMENT 

1.  Authority:  10  USC  8012,  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  Powers,  Duties, 
Delegation  by  Compensation  E.O.  9397,  22  Nov  43,  Numbering  System  for 
Federal  Accounts  Relating  to  Individual  Persons. 

2.  PRINCIPAL  PURPOSE(S):  This  information  will  be  used  for  Air  Force  research 
and  development  and  educational  purposes. 

3.  ROUTINE  USES:  Information  provided  by  respondents  will  be  treated  con¬ 
fidentially  and  will  be  used  for  official  research  and  education  purposes. 

4.  WHETHER  DISCLOSURE  IS  MANDATORY  OR  VOLUNTARY  AND  EFFECT  ON  INDIVIDUAL 

OF  NOT  PROVIDING  INFORMATION:  Disclosure  of  this  information  is  voluntary. 
The  Air  Force  continues  to  improve  only  with  your  assistance  to  make 
additional  refinements  in  management  of  its  resources.  Your  cooperation 
in  this  effort  is  appreciated. 
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A  JOB  CHOICE 
DBC2SICN-MAKING  EXERCISE 
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DECISION  -MAKING  EXERCISE 


This  decision  risking  exercise  deals  with  hypothetical  situations. 

In  this  way,  it  simulates  the  job  preference  and  effort  decisions 
most  professional-level  individuals  encounter  at  some  point  in  a 
career.  As  you  complete  the  exercise,  you  should  project  your¬ 
self  into  a  hypothetical  situation.  Assume  you  are  seeking  a 
job  and  you  are  in  the  process  of  judging  a  number  of  jobs  avail¬ 
able  to  you  which  you  are  qualified  to  fill.  All  of  these  jobs  are 
exactly  alike  in  the  usual  attributes,  such  as  pay,  benefits,  etc. 
These  jobs  differ  only  in  regards  to  the  information  presented  to 
you  about  three  key  factors.  A  sample  job  is  presented  below  for 
your  advance  examination  before  you  begin  the  exercise. 

Please  notice  you  are  asked  to  arrive  at  t wo  decisions  in  relation 
to  each  of  the  hypothetical  jobs  presented  to  you.  The  first  decis¬ 
ion  involves  judging  the  attractiveness  of  the  job  (DECISION  A) . 

The  second  decision  involves  judging  how  much  effort  you  would 
exert  to  get  the  particular  job. 


JOB  X  In  thl s  job,  the  likeliJiccd  that  a  ma jar  portion  of  your  duties 
will  involve 


—  es  tables  lUng  and  mcU-ntainina  friendly  relations  hips  VERY 

with  others  l S  .  HIGH  (95%) 

--influencing  the  activities  ox  thoughts  of  a  number  VERY 

of  individuals  -ts  .  LCW  (5%) 

— accomplishing  difficult  [but  feasible)  goats  ana 
latex,  receiving  detailed  -information  about  your  VERY 

personal  performance  Is  . . .  HIGH  (95%) 

DECISION  A.  With  the  factors  and  associated  likelihood  levels  shown 
above  irTmind,  indicate  the  attractiveness  of  this  job  to  you. 

-5  -4  -3  -2  -1  0  +1  +2  +3  +4  +5 

Very  Very 

Unattractive  Attractive 


FURTHER  INFORMATION  ABOUT  JOS  X  if  you  exert  a  great  deal  of  effort 
to  get  this  job,  the  tuielahcod  that  you  Milt  be  success  fut  is 
MEDIUM  (501). 

DECISION  B.  With  both  the  attractiveness  and  likelihood  information 
presented  above  in  mind,  indicate  the  level  of  effort  you  would  exert 
to  get  this  job. 

012345  6789  10 

Zero  effort  Great  effort 

to  get  it  to  get  it 
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As  you  arrive  at  your  decisions,  the  characteristics  of  the  information 
presented  to  you  about  each  job  should  be  kept  in  mind.  If  an  event's 
likelihood  is  Very  High  (95%),  then  it  will  occur  in  about  95  of  100 
similar  situations.  If  an  event's  likelihood  is  Median  (50%) ,  then  it 
will  occur  in  about  50  of  100  similar  situations.  If  an  event's  likeli¬ 
hood  is  Very  Low  (5%) ,  then  it  will  occur  in  only  about  5  of  100  similar 
situations. 

In  each  instance,  consider  the  information  presented  to  you  and  then 
arrive  at  your  judgment  of  the  attractiveness  of  that  particular  job  to 
you.  Circle  the  norber  under  DECISICN  A  which  indicates  your  choice. 
Rsnember,  there  are  no  "correct"  or  "incorrect"  choices,  so  follow  your 
own  feelings. 

After  indicating  your  choice  under  DECISICN  A,  examine  the  information 
presented  as  FURTHER  INFORMATION.  Data  about  the  likelihood  you  will  be 
successful  if  you  exert  a  great  deal  of  effort  to  get  the  particular  job 
is  presented  here.  Circle  the  number  under  DECISICN  B  which  indicates 
your  choice. 

You  should  now  begin  to  make  the  actual  decisions,  starting  with  Job  #1. 

Be  careful  not  to  skip  a  job;  you  should  make  decisions  about  each  of 
the  jobs  presented  to  you.  Once  again,  remember  there  are  no  "correct" 
or  "incorrect"  decisions  in  this  exercise,  so  express  your  true  feelings 
and  intentions.  You  should  work  briskly  without  hurrying.  Please  complete 
the  exercise  in  a  single  sitting. 

NOTICE:  The  information  you  provide  will  be  held  in  strict  confidence. 

Your  privacy  will  be  protected. 
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JOB  41  this  /ob,  the  likelihood  that  a  major  portion  of  yoat  duties 
”  wc&£  involve 


--  establishing  and  maintaining  friendly  relationships  VERY 

ittct/i  o-t/ieAi  -ti  .  HIGH  (95%) 

-*in(JZaenc-crtg  t/te  act ivitizs  or  though ts  oft  a  number  VERY 

o<5  individuals  is  .  HIGH  (95%) 

--accomptti (vutg  difficult  (but  feasible)  goals  and 
later  receiving  detailed  Information  about  your  VERY 

personal  peafonmanct  it  .  high  (95%) 

DECISION  A.  With  the  factors  and  associated  likelihood  levels  shown 
above  inlSind,  indicate  the  attractiveness  of  this  job  to  you. 

-5  -4  -3  -2  -1  0  +1  +2  +3  +4  +5 

Very  Very 

Unattractive  Attractive 


FURTHER  INFORMATION  ABOUT  JO 3  *  l  If  you  exert  a  great  dial  of  if  fort 
to  get  this,  jo8,  the  likelihood  that  you  Mill  be  successful  it  MEDIUM  150%}. 

DECISION  B.  With  both  the  attractiveness  and  likelihood  information 
presented  above  in  mind,  indicate  the  level  of  effort  you  would  exert 
to  get  this  job. 

0123456789  10 

Zero  effort  Great  effort 

to  get  it  to  get  it 


JOB  »  2  In  thit  job,  the  likelihood  that  a  major  portion  of  your  duliet 
Mill  involve 


--et tablet  king  and  maintaining  friendly  relationships  very 

Mith  othert  'it  .  LOW  (5%) 

— influencing  the  activities  or  thoughts  of  a  number  VERY 

of  individuals  is  .  U3W  (5%) 

--accomplishing  difficult  [but  feasible)  goals  and 
later  receiving  detailed  information  about  your  VERY 

personal  performance  it  .  LCW  (5%) 

DECISION  A.  With  the  factors  and  associated  likelihood  levels  shown 
above  inloind,  indicate  the  attractiveness  of  this  job  to  you. 

-5  -4  -3  -2  -1  0  +1  +2  +3  +4  +5 

Very  Very 

Unattractive  Attractive 


FURTHER  INFORMATION  ABOUT  JOB  *  2  1(5  you  exert  a  great  deal  of  effort 

to  get  that  job,  the  likelihood  that  you  Mill  be  successful  is  VERV  HIGH  (955) 

DECISION  B.  With  both  the  attractiveness  and  likelihood  information 
presented  above  in  mind,  indicate  the  level  of  effort  you  would  exert 
to  get  this  job. 

0123456789  10 

Zero  effort  Great  effort 

to  get  it  to  get  it 
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job  13  ^  -tkci  job,  the  likelihood  that  a.  major  portion  of  your  duties 


will  involve. 

—establishing  and  mcu.ntai.ru.ng  friendly  relationships  VERY 

with  others  is  . . .  LOW  (5%) 

--influencing  the  activities  ok  thoughts  of  a  number  VERY 

of  individuals  is  .  HIGH  (95%) 

— accomplishing  difficult  ( but  feasible )  goals  and 
latex  xeceiving  detailed  information  about  youK  VERY 

personal  performance  is  .  (5%) 

DECISION  A.  With  the  factors  and  associated  likelihood  levels  shown 
above  in  mind,  indicate  the  attractiveness  of  this  job  to  you. 

-5  -4  -3  -2-10  +1  +2  +3  +4  +5 

Very  Very 

Unattractive  Attractive 


FURTHER  INFORMATION  ABOUT  JOB  *  3  If  you  exert  a  great  deal  of  effort 
to  get  this  job,  the  livelihood  that  you  will  be  successful  is  MEDIUM  (50%). 

DECISION  B.  With  both  the  attractiveness  and  likelihood  information 
proaantgri  ahnvp  in  mind,  indicate  the  level  of  effort  you  would  exert 
to  get  this  job.  - 

0123456789  10 

Zero  effort  Great  effort 

to  get  it  to  get  it 


JOB  #4  I n  this  job,  the  likelihood  that  a  major  portion  of  your  duties 
will  involve 


--establishing  and  maintaining  friendly  relationships  VERY 

with  others  is  .  HIO  (95%) 

--influencing  the  activities  or  thoughts  of  a  number  VERY 

0(5  individuals  is  .  ItXl  (5%) 

--accomplishing  difficult  (bat  feasible)  goals  and 
later  receiving  detailed  information  about  your  VERY 

personal  performance  is  .  HI®  (95%) 

DECISION  A.  With  the  factors  and  associated  likelihood  levels  shewn 
above  in  mind,  indicate  the  attractiveness  of  this  job  to  you. 

-5  -4  -3  -2  -1  0  +1  +2  +3  +4  +5 

Very  Very 

Unattractive  Attractive 


FURTHER  INFORMATION  ABOUT  JOB  *  4  If  you  exert  a  great  deal  of  effort 
to  get  this  job,  the  likelihood  that  you  will  be  successful  is  VERV  LOW  (5%). 

DECISION  B.  With  both  the  attractiveness  and  likelihood  information 
presented  above  in  mind,  indicate  the  level  of  effort  you  would  exert 
to  get  this  job. 

0  1  2  3  4  5 

Zero  effort 
to  get  it 
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6 


7 


8 


9 


10 

Great  effort 
to  get  it 


JOB  $5  In  this  job,  the  Likelihood  that  a  majon  pontion  of  youn  du.ti.z& 
will  involve 

--establishing  and  maintaining  fniendly  nelatiomhips 

ith  othens  a  . 

--•<.rti5Cae.KCc.iii)  (./ ic  ac tivitiei  ox  thoughts  ui5  a  number 
of  individuals  Li  . 

--accomplishing  difficult  (bat  feasible)  goals  and 
Latin.  A-eceivirtg  detailed  information  about  youn 
personal  pe'E^atmancc  Li  . 

DECISION  A.  With  the  factors  and  associated  likelihood  levels  shown 
above  inHSind,  indicate  the  attractiveness  of  this  job  to  you. 


VERY 
LOW  (5%) 

VERY 
LOW  (5%) 

VERY 

mffl  (95%) 


-5  -4  -3  -2  -1  0  +1  +2  +3  +4  +5 

Very  Very 

Unattractive  Attractive 

FURTHER  INfORMATION  ABOUT  J08  «5  If  you  cxext  a  gn eat  deal  o effuxt 
to  get  this  job,  the.  likelihood  that  you  will  be  successful  Li  VERY  LOW  (55). 

DECISION  B.  With  both  the  attractiveness  and  likelihood  information 
presented  above  in  mind,  indicate  the  level  of  effort  you  would  exert 
to  get  this  job. 


0  12 
Zero  effort 
to  get  it 


10 

Great  effort 
to  get  it 


JOB  #6  In  thii  job,  C/ie  Likelihood  that  a  majon  pontoon  of  yoax  duties 
will  Involve 


--ZA  tables  hong  and  maintaining  fniendly  Mla.tiomh.ipi  VERY 

with  others  Li  . . .  HIGH  (95%) 

--Cn^-Cuenc/cng  the  activities  on.  thoughts  of  a  numb  ex  VERY 

0(5  Individuals  Li  .  Hlffl  (95%) 

--accomplishing  difficult  (but  feasibtel  goals  and 
latex  mceiving  detailed  information  about  youn  VEKY 

pens  anal  penfonmance  Li  .  ICW  (5%) 

DECISION  A.  With  the  factors  and  associated  likelihood  levels  shown 
above  in  mind,  indicate  the  attractiveness  of  this  job  to  you. 

-5  -4  -3  -2  -1  0  +1  +2  +3  +4  +5 

Very  Very 

Unattractive  Attractive 


FURTHER  INFORMATION  ABOUT  JOB  * 6  If  you  exert  a  gneat  deal  of  effo-xt 

to  get  this  job,  the  Likelihood  that  you  will  be  successful  Ls  VB<y  HIGH  (955). 

DECISION  B.  With  both  the  attractiveness  and  likelihood  information 
presented  above  in  mind,  indicate  the  level  of  effort  you  would  exert 
to  get  this  job. 

0  1  2  3  4  5 

Zero  effort 
to  get  it 

50 
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6 


7 


8 


9 


10 

Great  effort 
to  get  it 


job  #  7  Ik  this  job,  [I ie  likeLUiood  that  a  major  portion  oj  i/ou/i  duties 


will  involve. 

--establish-uig  and  maintaining  friendly  relationships  VERY 

lUcth  others  Li  . . .  HIGH  (95%) 

--influencuuj  the.  activities  or  thoughts  u,{  a  number  VERY 

of  individuals  Li  . , .  IdW  (5%) 

--accompl Liking  difficult  ( but  feasible)  goali  and 
laX.tr  receiving  detailed  information  about  your  VERY 

personal  performance  is  .  LOW  (5%) 

DECISION  A.  With  the  factors  and  associated  likelihood  levels  shown 
above  in  mind,  indicate  the  attractiveness  of  this  job  to  you. 

-5  -4  -3  -2  -1  0  +1  +2  +3  +4  +5 

Very  Very 

Unattractive  Attractive 


FURTHER  1NFQR  'ATION  ABOUT  J08  *7  If  you  exeat  a  great  deal  of  effort 
to  get  this  job,  the  Likelihood  that  you  will  be  successful  is  VERY  LOU  (51). 

DECISION  B.  With  both  the  attractiveness  and  likelihood  information 
presented  above  in  mind,  indicate  the  level  of  effort  you  would  exert 
to  get  this  job.  —  * 

0123456789  10 

Zero  effort  Great  effort 

to  get  it  to  get  it 


JOB  #8  Ik  this  job,  the  likelihood  that  a  major  portion  of  your  duties 
will  involve 


--  establishing  and  maintaining  friendly  relations  kips  VERY 

with  others  is  .  LCW  (5%) 

--influencing  the  activities  or  thoughts  of  a  number  VERY 

of  individuals  is  .  LCW  (5%) 

--accomplishing  difficult  \but  feasible)  goals  and 
later  receiving  detailed  information  about  your  VERY 

personal  performance  is  .  HIGH  (95%) 

DECISION  A.  With  the  factors  and  associated  likelihood  levels  shown 
above  in  mind,  indicate  the  attractiveness  of  this  job  to  you. 

-5  -4  -3  -2  -1  0  +1  +2  +3  +4  +5 

Very  Very 

Unattractive  Attractive 


FURTHER  INFORMATION  ABOUT  JOB  *8  If  you  exert  a  great  deal  of  effort 

to  get  tins  job,  the  likelihood  that  you  will  be  successful  is  VEkY  HIGH  (955). 

DECISION  B.  With  both  the  attractiveness  and  likelihood  information 
presented  above  in  mind,  indicate  the  level  of  effort  you  would  exert 
to  get  this  job. 


0  1  2  3  4  5 

Zero  effort 
to  get  it 

51 
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6 


7 


8 


9 


10 

Great  effort 
to  get  it 


JOB  #  9  In  thci  job,  Che  likelihood  that  a  major  portion  o  ,5  your  duti ii 


Mill  xnvotve 

--eitabliihurg  and  maintaining  frxendiy  relationihipi  VERY 

Moth  othen  Li  .  (5%) 

-•iniluo.nc.ing  the.  activitici  or  thought i  of  a  number  VERY 

Uj  end ivxdual i  ci  .  HIGH  (95%) 

-- accomplishing  difficult  (bat  feasible)  goals  and 
later  rzc.en.oing  detailed  information  about  your  VERY 

penonal  performance  Li  .  HIGH  (95%) 

DECISION  A.  With  the  factors  and  associated  likelihood  levels  shown 

above  in  mind,  indicate  the  attractiveness  of  this  job  to  you. 

-5  -4  -3  -2  -1  0  +1  +2  +3  +4  +5 

Very  Very 

Unattractive  Attractive 


FURTHER  INFORMATION  ABOUT  JOB  *  9  If  ijcu  zxe.it  a  great  dcat  of  effort 
to  get  this  job,  the  LLcelikood  that  you  mxjH  be  iuccesefui  Li  MEDIUM  (501). 

DECISION  B.  With  both  the  attractiveness  and  likelihood  information 
presented  above  in  mind,  indicate  the  level  of  effort  you  would  exert 
to  get  this  job. 

0123456789  10 

Zero  effort  Great  effort 

to  get  it  to  get  it 


JOB  #10  In  thii  job,  the  likelihood  that  a  major  position  of,  your  duties 
tox.ll  involve 


--eitiblLihing  and  maentaining  friendly  relationship*  VERY 

with  other  i  Li  .  HIGH  (95%) 

--influencing  the  actioitia  or  thoughts  of  a  number  VERY 

Cj  xndividuals  Li  .  I£W  (5%) 

--accomplishing  difficult  (but  fzaiiblz)  gcali  and 
later  receiving  detailed  information  about  your  VERY 

penonal  performance  Li  .  HIGH  (95%) 

DECISION  A.  With  the  factors  and  associated  likelihood  levels  shown 
above  in  mind,  indicate  the  attractiveness  of  this  job  to  you. 

-5  -4  -3  -2  -1  0  +1  +2  +3  +4  +5 

Very  Very 

Unattractive  Attractive 


FURTHER  INFORMATION  ABOUT  JOB  *  10  If  you  exert  a  great  deal  of  effort 
to  get  thii  job,  the  likelihood  that  you  Mill  be  iucceaful  Li  VERY  LOU  (51). 

DECISION  B.  With  both  the  attractiveness  and  likelihood  information 
presented  above  in  mind,  indicate  the  level  of  effort  you  would  exert 
to  get  this  job. 

0  1  2  3  4  5 

Zero  effort 
to  get  it 

52 
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6 


7 


8 


9 


10 

Great  effort 
to  cet  it 


JOB  #11  Ih  thi*  job,  thi  likelihood  that  a  majox  poxtion  o a  youx  dutii* 


uiill  involve 

--lMa.DiUh.uiy  and.  mcu.ntcUiu.ng  ^ximdly  Mta.tLOnLlu.pt>  VERY 

with  othix*  U  .  HIGH  (95%) 

--influencing  thi  ac.tiviU.it>  ox  thought*  o&  a  number  VERY 

o&  individual t>  U  .  HI®  (95%) 

-- accompli* hing  di^icult  [but  ^ea*ibh)  goal*  and 
latix  xiciiving  dltaiild  in^oxmation  about  youx  VERY 

pix*onal  pixfroxmanci  i*  .  HI®  (95%) 

DECISION  A.  With  the  factors  and  associated  likelihood  levels  shown 
above  "in- mind ,  indicate  the  attractiveness  of  this  job  to  you. 

-5  -4  -3  -2  -1  0  +1  +2  +3  +4  +5 

Very  Very 

Unattractive  Attractive 


FURTHER  INFORMATION  ABOUT  JOB  *U  1 5  you  ixixt  a  gxiat  dial  oa  l^cxi 

to  get  thi *  job,  thi  likelihood  that  you  will  be  *ucce**$ul  i*  l/ERY  HIGH  ( 95% ) . 

nFYTSICN  B.  With  both  the  attractiveness  and  likelihood  information 
presented  above  in  mind ,  —indicate  the  level  of  effort  you  would  exert 
to  get  this  job. 

0123456789  10 

Zero  effort  Great  effort 

to  get  it  to  get  it 


JOB  #  12  In  thi*  job,  thi  iikilihuod  that  a  majox  poxtion  o&  youx  dutii* 


will  involve 

--i*tabli*hing  and  maintaining  frxiindly  xelatiomhip*  VERY 

with  othix*  -oi  .  I£W  (5%) 

- -influencing  the  acJUvitii*  ox  thought*  o$  a  numbex  VERY 

o  ^  individual*  i*  .  HI®  (95%) 

--accomplishing  di^icult  [but  feasible)  goal*  and 
latix  xiceiving  dltaiild  in^oxtnation  about  youx  VERY 

pix*onal  pixioxmanci  i*  .  LOW  (5%) 

DECISION  A.  With  the  factors  and  associated  likelihood  levels  shown 
above  in  mind,  indicate  the  attractiveness  of  this  job  to  you. 

-5  -4  -3  -2  -1  0  +1  +2  +3  +4  +5 

Very  Very 

Unattractive  Attractive 


FURTHER  INFORMATION  ABOUT  JOS  *12  you  ixixt  a  gxiat  dial  oa'  eMcvtt 
to  git  thi*  job,  thi  likelihood  that  you  Mitt  be  successful  i s  VER/  LOW  (5%). 

DECISION  B.  With  both  the  attractiveness  and  likelihood  information 
presented  above  in  mind,  indicate  the  level  of  effort  you  would  exert 
to  get  this  job. 

0  1  2  3  4  5 

Zero  effort 
to  get  it 
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6 


7 


8 


9 


10 

Great  effort 
to  cet  it 


JOB  #13  In  this  job,  the  likelihood  that  a  majox  position  of  youi  duties 


will  involve 

--establishing  and  maintaining  fntzndly  izlatconsktps  VERY 

with  others  is  .  1CW  (5%) 

--influencing  thz  activities  on  thoughts  of  a  number  VERY 

03  indiv-Lduals  is  .  1£W  (5%) 

— accomplishing  difficult  (but  feasible)  goals  and 
latex  izcziving  detailed  information  about  youx  VERY 

personal  pzxfc-imance  is  .  HW  (5%) 

DECISION  A.  With  the  factors  and  associated  likelihood  levels  shown 
above  in""mind,  indicate  the  attractiveness  of  this  job  to  you. 

-5  -4  -3  -2  -1  0  +1  +2  +3  +4  +5 

Very  Very 

Unattractive  Attractive 


FURTHER  IMPORTATION  ABOUT  JOB  *13  1 3  ljou  exert  a  great  deal  of  effort 
to  get  this  job,  thz  likelihood  that  you  Mill  bz  successful  is  MEDIUM  (50%). 

DECISION  B.  With  both  the  attractiveness  and  likelihood  information 
presented  above  in  mind,  indicate  the  level  of  effort  you  would  exert 
to  get  this  job. 

0123456739  10 

Zero  effort  Great  effort 

to  get  it  to  get  it 

JOB  #M  In  this  job,  thz  likelihood  that  a  major  portion  0 3  your  duties 
Mill  involve 


—  establishing  and  maintaining  f xiendly  relationships  VERY 

with  othe as  is  .  HIGH  (95%) 

--influencing  thz  activities  ox  thoughts  of  a  number  VERY 

of  individuals  is  .  HIGH  (95%) 

--accomplishing  difficult  (but  feasible)  goals  and 
latex  ■ izcziving  detailed  information  about  your  VERY 

personal  performance  is  .  LOW  (5%) 

DECISION  A.  With  the  factors  and  associated  likelihood  levels  shown 
above  in- mind,  indicate  the  attractiveness  of  this  job  to  you. 

-5  -4  -3  -2  -1  0  +1  +2  +3  +4  +5 

Very  Very 

Unattractive  Attractive 


FURTHER  INFORMATION  ABOUT  JOB  #14  If  you  zxeit  a  great  deal  of  eff [ont 

to  get  this  job,  thz  likelihood  that  you  Mill  bz  successful  is  VERY  HIGH  (95U 

DECISION  B.  With  both  the  attractiveness  and  likelihood  information 
presented  above  in  mind,  indicate  the  level  of  effort  you  would  exert 
to  get  this  job. 

0  1  2  3  4  5 

Zero  effort 
to  get  it 
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6 


7 


8 


9 


10 

Great  effort 
to  get  it 


JOB  415  In  this  job,  the  Likelihood,  that  a  major  portion  of  your  duti.es 
Mill  involve. 


--establishing  and  maintaining  friendly  relationships  VERY 

Mith  others  is  .  LOW  (5%) 

--influencing  the  activities  on  thoughts  of  a  number  VERY 

of  individuals  is  .  DOW  (5%) 

--accomplishing  difficult  ( but  feasible.)  goals  and 
later  receiving  detailed  information  about  you/ 1  VQtY 

personal  performance  is  .  DOW  (5%) 

DECISION  A.  With  the  factors  and  associated  likelihood  levels  shown 
above  in  mind,  indicate  the  attractiveness  of  this  job  to  you. 

-5  -4  -3  -2  -1  0  +1  +2  +3  +4  +5 

Very  Very 

Unattractive  Attractive 


FURTHER  INFORMATION  ABOUT  JOB  *15  If  you  exert  a  great  deal  of  effort 

to  get  this  job,  the  likelihood  that  you  Mill  be  successful  is  l/ERY  HIGH  ( 95% )  - 

DECISION  B.  With  both  the  attractiveness  and  likelihood  information 
presented  above  in  mind,  indicate  the  level  of  effort  you  would  exert 
to  get  this  job. 

0123456789  10 

Zero  effort  Great  effort 

to  get  it  to  get  it 


JOB  #16  In  this  job,  the  likelihood  that  a  major  portion  of  your  duties 
Mill  involve 


--establishing  and  maintaining  friendly  relationships  VERY 

Mith  others  is  .  DOW  (5%) 

--influencing  the  activities  or  thoughts  of  a  number  VERY 

of  individuals  is  .  HIGi  (95%) 

--accomplishing  difficult  (but  feasible)  goals  and 
later  receiving  detailed  information  about  your  VERY 

personal  performance  is  .  HIOJ  (95%) 

DECISION  A.  with  the  factors  and  associated  likelihood  levels  shown 
above  in  mind,  indicate  the  attractiveness  of  this  job  to  you. 

-5  -4  -3  -2  -1  0  +1  +2  +3  +4  +5 

Very  Very 

Unattractive  Attractive 


FURTHER  INFORMATION  ABOUT  J08  416  you  exert  a  great  deal  03  effort 
to  get  tins  job,  the  likelihood  that  you  Mill  be  successful  is  l 'ERy  LOW  (Si). 

DECISION  B.  With  both  the  attractiveness  and  likelihood  information 
presented  above  in  mind,  indicate  the  level  of  effort  you  would  exert 
to  get  this  job. 


0  1  2  3  4  5 

Zero  effort 
to  get  it 
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6 


7 


8 


9 


10 

Great  effort 
to  get  it 


JOB  #17  In  thxs  job,  the  likelihood  that  a  major  position  of  your  duties 


will  -involve. 

—  establishing  and  maintaining  friendly  relations  trips  VERY 

with  others  is .  LOW  (5%) 

--influencing  the  activities  ok  thoughts  of  a  number  very 

Oi$  individuals  is  .  I£W  (5%) 

--accomplishing  difficult  ( but  feasible )  goals  and 
latex  xeceiving  detailed  infonration  about  your  VERY 

personal  performance  is  .  high  (95%) 

DECISION  A.  With  the  factors  and  associated  likelihood  levels  shovm 
above"  in  mind,  indicate  the  attractiveness  of  this  job  to  you. 

-5  -4  -3  -2  -1  0  +1  +2  +3  +4  +5 

Very  Very 

Unattractive  Attractive 


FURTHER  INFORMATION  ABOUT  JOB  #17  if  you  exeat  a  great  deal  of  effort 
to  get  this  joo,  the  likelihood  that  you  will  be  successful  is  MEDIUM  (505). 

DECISION  B.  With  both  the  attractiveness  and  likelihood  information 
presented  above  in  mind,  indicate  the  level  of  effort  you  would  exert 
to  get  this  job. 

0123456789  10 

Zero  effort  Great  effort 

to  get  it  to  get  it 


JOB  #  is  I n  this  job,  the  likelihood  that  a  major  portion  4/oua  duties 
will  involve 


--establishing  and  maintaining  friendly  relationships  VERY 

with  others  is  .  HIGH  (95%) 

--influencing  the  activities  or  thoughts  of  a  number  VERY 

o(|  individuals  is  .  (5%) 

--accomplishing  difficult  ( but  feasible)  goals  and 

later  receiving  detailed  information  about  your  VERY 

personal  performance  is  .  ICW  (5%) 

DECISION  A.  With  the  factors  and  associated  likelihood  levels  shown 
aboveT  in  mind,  indicate  the  attractiveness  of  this  job  to  you. 

-5  -4  -3  -2  -1  0  +1  +2  +3  +4  +5 

Very  Very 

Unattractive  Attractive 


FURTHER  INFORMATION  ABOUT  JOB  *  18  If  you  exert  a  great  deal  of  effort 
to  get  this  job,  the  likelihood" that  you  will  be  successful  is  MEPIUM  (501). 

DBCISICN  B.  With  both  the  attractiveness  and  likelihood  information 
presented  above  in  mind,  indicate  the  level  of  effort  you  would  exert 
to  get  this  job. 


0  1  2  3  4  5 

Zero  effort 
to  get  it 
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6 


7 


8 


9 


10 

Great  effort 
to  get  it 


■  JOB  #19  In  thus  job,  Cue  Likelihood  that  a  major  portion  0$  your  du. tee/, 


Melt  involve 

--establishing  and  mcu.ntciuu.ng  friendly  relatr.onslu.ps  VERY 

wetn  others  is  . LOW  (5%) 

--influencing  Lite  activities  or  thoughts  of  a  number  VERY 

<j(|  individuals  is  .  HIGH  (95%) 

--accomplishing  difficult  (but  feasible |  goats  and 
later,  receiv-ing  detailed  information  about  your  VERY 

personal  performance  is  .  I£W  (5%) 

DECISION  A.  With  the  factors  and  associated  likelihood  levels  shown 

above  in  mind,  indicate  the  attractiveness  of  this  job  to  you. 

-5  -4  -3  -2  -1  0  +1  +2  +3  +4  +5 

Very  Very 

Unattractive  Attractive 


FURTHER  INFORMATION  ABOUT  JOB  "19  If  you  exeat  a  great  deal  of  effort 

to  get  thus  job,  the  likelihood  that  you  mill  be  successful  is  VERY  HIGH  (95%) 

DECISION  B.  With  both  the  attractiveness  and  likelihood  information 
presented  above  in  mind,*  indicate  the  level  of  effort  you  would  exert 
to  get  this  job. 

0123456789  10 

Zero  effort  Great  effort 

to  get  it  to  get  it 


JOB  #20  In  this  job,  tire  tiketihood  that  a  major  portion  of  your  duties 
Mill  involve 


--establishing  aid  maintaining  friendly  relationships  VERY 

uiith  others  is  .  HIGH  (95%) 

--in^Lienccug  the  activities  or  thoughts  of  a  number  VERY 

Oj(  individuals  is  .  HIGH  (95%) 

--accomplishing  difficult  (bu£  feasible]  goals  and 
later  receiving  detailed  information  about  your  VERY 

personal  performance  is  . .  HIOJ  (95%) 

DECISION  A.  With  the  factors  and  associated  likelihood  levels  shown 
above  in  mind,  indicate  the  attractiveness  of  this  job  to  you. 

-5  -4  -3  -2  -1  0  +1  +2  +3  +4  +5 

Very  Very 

Unattractive  Attractive 


FURTHER  INFORMATION  ABOUT  JOB  *20  I($  you  exert  a  great  deal  of  effort 
to  get  thus  job,  the  likelihood  that  you  Mill  be  successful  is  l/0?y  LOW  (5%). 

DECISION  B.  with  both  the  attractiveness  and  likelihood  information 
presented  above  in  mind,  indicate  the  level  of  effort  you  would  exert 
to  get  this  job. 

0  1  2  3  4  5 

Zero  effort 
to  get  it 
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7 


8 


9 
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Great  effort 
to  get  it 


JOB  #21  In  Ibis  job,  ■Che.  likelihood  that  a  major  position  oh  youx  duties 


Mill  involve 

--establishing  and  maintaining  h xiendly  relationships  VERY 

Mith  others  is  .  HIGH  (95%) 

--in.hhxe.nc.ing  Che.  ac tivities  on  thougkti  oh  a  number  VERY 

oh  individual!*  is  . . . .  (5%) 

--accomplishing  dihhioxlt  (bat  i {easible)  goals  and 
latex  receiving  detailed  iniormation  about  go  ux  VERY 

personal  pexhoxmance  is  .  HIGH  (95%) 

DECISION  A.  With  the  factors  and  associated  likelihood  levels  shown 

above  in~mind,  indicate  the  attractiveness  of  this  job  to  you. 

-5  -4  -3  -2  -1  0  +1  +2  +3  +4  +5 

Very  Very 

Unattractive  Attractive 


FURTHER  INFORMATION  ABOUT  JOB  *  21  you  exeat  a  gx eat  deal  o$  ehhont 

to  get  this  job,  the  iikelihood~that  you  Mill  be  successhul  is  VERY  HIGH  (955). 

DECISION  B.  With  both  the  attractiveness  and  likelihood  information 
presented  above  in  mind,  indicate  the  level  of  effort  you  would  exert 
to  get  this  job. 

0123456789  10 

Zero  effort  Great  effort 

to  get  it  to  get  it 


JOB  #  22  In  this  job,  the  likelihood  that  a  major  poxtion  oh  youx  duties 


Mill  involve 

--establishing  and  maintaining  {■riC-ndly  .relationships  VERY 

uiith  others  is  .  HI®  (95%) 

- -inh-luencing  the  activities  ox  thoughts  oh  a  number  VERY 

oh  individuals  is  .  HIGH  (95%) 

--accomplishing  dihhi^ult  '{but  h^osible !  goals  and 
latex  xeceiving  detailed  inhoxmation'  about  youx  VETCf 

personal  pexhoxmance  is  .  CCM  (5%) 

DECISION  A.  With  the  factors  and  associated  likelihood  levels  shown 

above  in  mind,  indicate  the  attractiveness  of  this  job  to  you. 

-5  -4  -3  -2  -1  0  +1  +2  +3  +4  +5 

Very  Very 

Unattractive  Attractive 


FURTHER  INFORMATION  ABOUT  JOB  *22  lh  you  exert  a  great  deal  oh  ehioxt 
to  get  thxs  job,  the  IckeCdtocdthat  you  Mill  be  successhul  is  VERY  LOW  (55). 

DECISION  B.  With  both  the  attractiveness  and  likelihood  information 
presented  above  in  mind,  indicate  the  level  of  effort  you  would  exert 
to  get  this  job. 

0  1  2  3  4  5 

Zero  effort 
to  get  it 
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9 
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Great  effort 
to  get  it 


r 


JOT  #23  job.  Likelihood,  that  a  majox  poxtion  of  youx  dotted 


uu££  involve 

--establishing  and  maintaining  f xiendly  xelationships  VERY 

with  othexi  a  .  ICW  (5%) 

--influencing  the  activities  ox  thoughts  of  a  numb  a  VERY 

j|S  individuals  is  . . . . .  (5%) 

— accomplishing  difficult  ( but  feasible)  goals  and 
latex  xeceiving  detailed  infoxmation  about  youx  VERY 

pexsonal  pexfoxmance  is  .  HIGH  (95%) 

DECISION  A.  With  the  factors  and  associated  likelihood  levels  shown 
above  in  "mind,  indicate  the  attractiveness  of  this  job  to  you. 

-5  -4  -3  -2  -1  0  +1  +2  +3  +4  +5 

Very  Very 

Unattractive  Attractive 


FURTHER  INFORMATION  ABOUT  JOE  *23  If  you  exett  a  gxeat  deal  of  effoxt 
to  get  this  job,  the  likelihood  that  you  will  be  successful  is  VERY  LOU  (51). 

DECISION  B.  With  both  the  attractiveness  and  likelihood  information 
presented*" above  in  mind,  indicate  the  level  of  effort  you  would  exert 
to  get  this  job. 

0123456789  10 

Zero  effort  Great  effort 

to  get  it  to  get  it 


JOT  #24  In  this  job,  the  Likelihood  that  a  majox  poxtion  of  youx  duties 

■  1  •  .«/»/*  _  n  . 


will  involve 

--establishing  and  maintaining  fxiendly  xelationships  VERY 

with  othexs  is  . . .  irn  (5%) 

--influencing  the  activities  ox  thoughts  of  a  numb  ex  VERY 

of  individuals  is  .  HIGH  (95%) 

--accomplishing  difficult  ( but  feasible)  goals  and 
latex  xeceiving  detailed  infoxmation  about  youx  VERY 

pexsonal  pexfoxmance  is  .  jjjw  (5%) 

DECISION  A.  With  the  factors  and  associated  likelihood  levels  shown 
above  in  mind,  indicate  the  attractiveness  of  this  job  to  you. 

-5  -4  -3  -2  -1  0  +1  +2  +3  +4  +5 

Very  Very 

Unattractive  Attractive 


FURTHER  INFORMATION  ABOUT  JOB  #24  If  you  exext  a  gxeat  deal  of  effoxt 
to  get  this  Job,  the  Likelihood  that  you  will  be  successful  is  MEVIUM  (505). 

DECISION  B.  With  both  the  attractiveness  and  likelihood  information 
presented  above  in  mind,  indicate  the  level  of  effort  you  would  exert 
to  get  this  job. 

0  1  2  3  4  5 

Zero  effort 
to  get  it 
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6 


7 


8 


9 
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Great  effort 
to  get  it 


job  #25  In  this  job,  the  likelihood  that  a  major  portion  of  youx  duties 
Mill  involve. 

--establishing  and  maintaining  friendly  relationships 
with  others  is  . 

— influencing  the  activities  ox  thoughts  of  a  numbex 
o ^  individuals  is  . . 

--accomplishing  difficult  ( but  feasible)  goals  and 
latex  xeceiving  detailed  infoxmation  about  youx 
pexsonal  performance  is  . . . 

DECISION  A.  With  the  factors  and  associated  likelihood  levels  shown 
above  in "mind,  indicate  the  attractiveness  of  this  job  to  you. 

-5  -4  -3  -2  -1  0  +1  +2  +3  +4  +5 

Very  Very 

Unattractive  Attractive 

FURTHER  INFORMATION  ABOUT  JOB  *25  If  you  exext  a  gx eat  deal  of  effoxt 
to  get  this  Job,  the  likelihood  that  you  m ill  be  successful  is  VERY  LOU  (55). 

DECISION  B.  With  both  the  attractiveness  and  likelihood  information 
presented  above  in  mind,  indicate  the  level  of  effort  you  would  exert 
to  get  this  job. 

0123456789  10 

Zero  effort  Great  effort 

to  get  it  to  get  it 


VERY 
LOW  (5%) 

VERY 
LOW  (5%) 

VERY 
LOW  (5%) 


JOB  #26  In  this  job,  the  likelihood  that  a  majox  poxtion  of  youx  duties 
Mill  involve 


--establishing  and  maintaining  fxiendly  xelationships  VERY 

ulith  othexs  is  .  HIGi  (95%) 

--influencing  the  activities  ox  thoughts  of  a  number  very 

of  individuals  is  .  LCW  (5%) 

--accomplishing  difficult  ( but  feasible)  goals  and 
latex  receiving  detailed  information  about  youx  VERY 

pexsonal  performance  is  .  LOW  (5%) 

DECISION  A.  With  the  factors  and  associated  likelihood  levels  shown 
above  in  mind,  indicate  the  attractiveness  of  this  job  to  you. 

-5  -4  -3  -2  -1  0  +1  +2  +3  +4  +5 

Very  Very 

Unattractive  Attractive 


FURTHER  INFORMATION  ABOUT  JOE  *26  If  you  exert  a  great  deal  of  effort 

to  get  thus  job,  the  ickeUhood  that  you  Mill  be  successful  is  VERY  HIGH  (951). 


DECISION  B.  With  both  the  attractiveness  and  likelihood  information 
presented  above  in  mind,  indicate  the  level  of  effort  you  would  exert 
to  get  this  job. 


0  12  3  4 

Zero  effort 
to  get  it 


5 
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7 
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Great  effort 
to  get  it 


job  #27  In  thii  job,  the  likelihood  that  a.  major  portion  of  you r  dutiei 


Mill  involve 

--Ci  tab  Hiking  and  maintaining  friendly  xelationihipi  VEKY 

Mith  othen  ii  .  HIGH  (95%) 

--influencing  the  activitiei  ox  thoughts  of  a  numbex  VERY 

of  indiv-iduali  ii  .  HR2i  (95%) 

— accomplii king  difficult  ( but  feasible)  goati  and 
latex  receiving  detailed  information  about  you/ 1  VERY 

pexional  performance  ii  . .  HIGH  (95%) 

DECISION  A-  With  the  factors  and  associated  likelihood  levels  shown 

above  irTmind,  indicate  the  attractiveness  of  this  job  to  you. 

-5  -4  -3  -2  -1  0  +1  +2  +3  +4  +5 

Very  Very 

Unattractive  Attractive 


FURTHER  INFORMATION  ABOUT  JOB  *21  1$  you  exert  a  great  deal  of  effort 
to  get  thii  job,  the  Likelihood' that  you  Mill  be  iuccetiful  ii  MEDIUM  (50$). 

DECISION  B.  With  both  the  attractiveness  and  likelihood  information 
presented  above  in  mind,  indicate  the  level  of  effort  you  would  exert 
to  get  this  job. 

0123456789  10 

Zero  effort  Great  effort 

to  get  it  to  get  it 


JOB  S 28  In  thii  job,  the  Likelihood  that  a  major  portion  of  your  dutiei 
Mill  involve 


—eitabliihing  and  maintaining  friendly  xelationihipi  VERY 

uith  othen  ii  .  HIGH  (95%) 

--influencing  the  activitiei  or  thoughti  of  a  number  VERY 

of  individuaii  ii  .  icw  (5%) 

- -accomplii king  difficult  ( but  feasible)  goati  and 
later  receiving  detailed  information  about  your  VERY 

penonal  performance  ii  .  HIGH  (95%) 

DECISION  A.  With  the  factors  and  associated  likelihood  levels  shown 
above  irTmind,  indicate  the  attractiveness  of  this  job  to  you. 

-5  -4  -3  -2  -1  0  +1  +2  +3  +4  +5 

Very  Very 

Unattractive  Attractive 


FURTHER  INFORMATION  ABOUT  JOB  *28  If  you  exert  a  great  deal  of  effort 
to  get  thd>  job,  the  Hkelchood  that  you  Mill  be  iucc eaful  ii  MEDIUM  (50$). 

DECISION  B.  With  both  the  attractiveness  and  likelihood  information 
presented  above  in  mind,  indicate  the  level  of  effort  you  would  exert 
to  get  this  job. 

0  1  2  3  4  5 

Zero  effort 
to  aet  it 
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7 
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Great  effort 
to  get  it 


JOB  #29  Ik  -tfu-i  ji’b,  the  likelihood  that  a.  m ajur  portion  cf  jcuA  du.Ci.ei 


u ill  involve 

- -e*  table*  huig  and  maintaining  friendly  r  elatui n* hep*  VERY 

with  other *  Li  .  low  (5%) 

-•influencing  the  activities  ur  thought*  of  a  number  VERY 

<?3  individual *  i*  .  HIGH  (95%) 

-- accompli* king  difficult  (bat  feasible)  goal*  and 
later  receiving  detailed  information  about  your.  VERY 

personal  performance  Li  .  HI®  (95%) 


DECISION  A.  With  the  factors  and  associated  likelihood  levels  shown 
above  in  mind,  indicate  the  attractiveness  of  this  job  to  you. 


-5  -4  -3  -2  -1  0  +1  +2  +3  +4  +5 

Very  Very 

Unattractive  Attractive 


FURTHER  INFORMATION  ABOUT  JOB  *  29  If  you  exert  a  great  deal  of  effort 

to  get  the*  job,  the  likelihood- that  you  will  be  *ucce**ful  l*  VERY  HIGH  (95%) 


DECISION  B.  With  both  the  attractiveness  and  likelihood  information 
presented  above  in  mind,  indicate  tine  level  of  effort  you  would  exert 
to  get  this  job. 


0123456789  10 

Zero  effort  Great  effort 

to  get  it  to  get  it 


JOB  #30  Ik  Ihi*  job,  the  likelihood  that  a  major  portion  of  your  duties 
will  involve 


--establishing  and  maintaining  friendly  relation* hip*  VERY 

with  other  *  i*  .  HIGH  ( 95%) 

--ut^aeacuig  the  active  tie*  or  thought *  of  a  number  very 

of  individual*  i*  .  HI®  (955) 

--accomplishing  difficult  ( but  feasible)  goal*  and 

later  receiving  detailed  information  about  your  VERY 

personal  performance  l*  .  (5%) 

DECISION  A.  With  the  factors  and  associated  likelihood  levels  shown 
above  in  mind,  indicate  the  attractiveness  of  this  job  to  you. 


-5  -4 

Very 

unattractive 


-3  -2 


+5 

Very 

Attractive 


FURTHER  INFORMATION  ABOUT  JOS  *30  If  you  exert  a  great  deal  of  effort 
to  get  this  job,  flic  l-ckeliitvod  that  you  will  be  suceessfu l  is. MEDIUM  (505). 

DECISION  B.  With  both  the  attractiveness  and  likelihood  information 
presented  above  in  mind,  indicate  the  level  of  effort  you  would  exert 
to  get  this  job. 


0  12 
Zero  effort 
to  get  it 


10 

Great  effort 
to  aet  it 


(c)  M.  J.  Stahl  ar.d  A.  M.  Harrell,  1981 


BACKGROUND  INFORMATION 


Circle  Che  appropriate  response  for  each  item  below,  or  fill  in  the  blank. 

1.  Your  grade  level  is: 

1.  0-1  5.  0-5 

2.  0-2  6.  0-6 

3.  0-3  7.  0-7 

4.  0-4 

2.  Your  age  is:  . 

3.  Your  race  is: 

1.  American  Indian  or  Alaskan  Native  4.  Hispanic 

2.  Asian  or  Pacific  Islander  5.  White,  not  of  Hispanic  Origin 

3.  Black,  not  of  Hispanic  Origin  6.  Other 

4.  Your  sex  is: 

1 .  Male 

2.  Female 

5.  Your  highest  educational  level  was: 


1. 

Non-high  school  graduate 

5.  Some  graduate  work 

2. 

High  School  graduate  or  GED 

6.  Master's  degree 

3. 

Some  college  work 

7.  Doctoral  degree 

4. 

Bachelor's  degree 

How 

long  have  you  been  in  service? 

years  _________  months 


7.  Are  you  or  have  you  been  a  supervisor? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

8.  If  you  are  or  have  been  a  supervisor,  how  long  have  you  been  a  supervisor? 

_ years  _ _ months 

9.  What  is  your  primary  AFSC? 


10.  Your  birth  order  is: 

1.  Only  child 

2.  First  born  of  2  of  more  children 

3.  Second  born 

4.  Third  born 


5.  Fourth  born 

6.  Fifth  born 

7.  Sixth  or  later  born 
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REGRESSION  COMPUTER  PROGRAM 
by 

Scott  W.  Berry 


1  RUrt  NAME 

REGRESSION  FOR  HYPOS  #1,  *2,  #3,  #4,  #8 

2  VARIABLE  LIST 

S£X,EDLEVEL, YRS VC, SUPERV, YEARSP,BI RTHQR, SCHOOL, RSGUAR, 

3 

NAFF,NPOU,NACH 

4  N  OF  CASES 

239 

5  INPUT  MEDIUM 

CARO 

6  INPUT  FORMAT ’ 

FIXED  (4X,F1 . 0 ,F 1 .0,F2.0,F1 .0,F2.O,5X,F1 .0,F1 .0,1X,F5.3, 

7 

F5.3,F5.3,F5.3) 

8  IF 

(SEX  EQ  1)  X3  =  1 

9  IF 

(BIRTHOR  EQ  2>  *5  =  1 

10  IF 

(5UPERV  EQ  1 )X7  =  1 

11  IF 

(SCHOOL  EQ  1)  XI  =  1 

12  IF 

(SCHOOL  ES  2)  X2  =  1 

13  COMPUTE 

X4  =  EDLEVEL 

14  COMPUTE 

U  =  YRSVC 

15  COMPUTE 

X8  =  YEARSP 

16  COMPUTE 

Y1  =  NPOU 

17  COMPUTE 

Y2  =  NAFF 

18  COMPUTE 

Y3  =  NACH 

19  VAR  LABELS 

XI  AIR  WAR  CQLLEGE/X2  AIR  COMMAND  AND  STAFF  COLLEGE/ 

20 

X3  MALE/ 

21 

X4  EDUCATIONAL  LEVEL/X5  FIRST  BORN  OF  2  OR  MORE  CHILDREN/ 

22 

X6  TIME  IN  SERVICE/ 

23 

X7  SUPERVISOR/ 

24 

X8  TIME  AS  SUPERVISOR/ 

25 

Y1  NEED  FOR  POWER/Y2  NEED  FOR  AFFILIATION/ 

26 

Y3  NEED  FOR  ACHIEVEMENT/ 

27  COMMENT 

THIS  REGRESSION  SATISFIES  HYPOS  #1,  *2,  43,  *4,  #8 

28  REGRESSION 

VARIABLES3! 1 , Y2, Y3,X1 ,X2,X3,X4,X5,X6 ,X?,X8/ 

29 

REGRESSI0N=Y1  (*, .0000000000001 , .0000000000000'!  1 , 

30 

.00000000000001)  WITH  XI  TO  X8  (1)/ 

31 

REGRESSIQN=Y1  (*, .0000000000001  , .000000000000001  , 

32 

.00000000000001)  WITH  X3  TO  X8  (1)/ 

33 

REGRES3I0N=Y 1  (*, .0000000000001 , .000000000000001 , 

34 

.00000000000001)  WITH  XI  TO  X6  (1),X8  (1)/ 

35 

REGRESSIONS  (*, .0000000000001 , .000000000000001 , 

36 

.00000000000001)  WITH  XI  TO  X8  (1)/ 

37 

REGRESSIONS  (*, .0000000000001 , .000000000000001 , 

38 

.0000000000(001)  WITH  X3  TO  X8  (1)/ 

39 

REGR£SSION=Y 1  (*, .0000000000001 , .000000000000001 , 

40 

.00000000000001)  WITH  XI  TO  X4  (l),X6  TO  X8  (1)/ 

41  STATISTICS 

1,2,3 

42  READ  INPUT  BATA 

43  FINISH 

EOT.. 
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